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Hiy  Sheet  Buyers 


<«rT^RUST  Af£— your  Cannon  Girl— to  help  make  1946  a  year 
X  worth  pasting  in  your  memory  book ! 

“For  this  is  the  year  there’ll  be  sheets  again— Cannon  Sheets, 
the  kind  your  customers  are  going  to  want.  It’ll  seem  like  old 
times! 

“\bu  and  I’ll  work  tpgether.  Me— I’ll  appear  in  more  ads 
than  ever  before,  making  the  gals  extra-hungry  for  Cannon 
Sheets.  You  serve  ’em  up! 

“Month  after  month,  there’ll  be  Cannon  Sheet  news  in 
magazines  women  read  most.  Look  at  this  list! 


America^ 
.  Home 


“Which  means  I’ll  be  talking  up  Cannon  Sheets  and  their 
charms  to  an  audience  of  over  15,000,000! 

'' AND— included  in  that  figure  are  5,200,000  gals  in  the  18-30 
age  group— the  group  that  plan  to  buy  Cannon  Sheets  2  to  1  over 
the  nearest  competitor,  a  nationwide  survey  shows! 

“Gentlemen— we’ve  got  a  right  to  lick  our  chops!” 
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A  NEW  aCLE  BILLING  EXPERIENCE  BASED  ON  STORE-HSTED  ECONOMIES 
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Store -condiicted  tests  showed  that  posting  media  stuffing  with 
Cyclc'Matic  Visible  is  considerably  faster  than  with  “blind”  files. 
Form  letter  collection  analyzing  takes  a  fraction  of  the  time. 


JOHN  SHILLITO  CO. 

CINCINNATI 

REPORTS  OPERATING  BENEFITS  WITH 
THE  NEW 

CYCLE-MATIC 

VISIBLE  UNIFIED  CREDIT  RECORD 


Telephone  aiithorizatioii  is  based  on  reference  to  a  Linedex  index 
of  delinquent  and  unlimited  credit  accounts.  Requests  beyond  the 
store  limit  are  referred  to  the  adjacent  Cycle-Matic  record. 

#  After  a  thorough  analysis  of  other  stores’  experience, 
st^pleinented  by  opierating  tests  conducted  in  their  owr 
offices,  the  John  Shillito  Company  recently  adapted  a  16- 
cycle  billing  system  with  non-descriptive  posting.  The 
results  of  the  tests  were  immediately  confirmed  in  actual 
practice.  Personnel  requirements  in  the  credit  and  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  departments  were  reduced,  and  the  store 
expects  that  its  savings,  especially  in  bill  adjustment  and 
billing  expense,  will  be  as  high  as  25  per  cent.  Customer 
preference  for  the  new  type  of  bills  has  proved  highly 
gratifying,  while  the  "spread”  of  store  operations  due  to 
the  cycling  system  means  improved  service  at  less  cost. 
Retail  accounting  executives  of  the  John  Shillito  Company 
working  in  collaboration  with  the  Systems  Division  of 
Remington  Rand  designed  and  installed  this  Cycle-Matic 
Unified  Credit  Record.  Full  details  are  available  from  the 
Retail  Store  Department  of  Remington  Rand’s  Systems 
Division,  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


beb  Cycie-^tic  pocket  holds  the  applica¬ 
tion  for  credit,  the  machine  posted  transcript 
ledger  card  and  unbilled  posting  media.  The 
latter  are  mailed  with  customers’  bills  after 
being  micro-filmed.  Graph-A-Matic  signals 
on  the  visible  margins  show  at  a  glance  the 
status  of  the  accounts. 


V 
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N-N  MUSICAL  SHOWROOM 
Nath-Kelv'mator's  n«w  hit 
musical  show,  with  the  An¬ 
drews  Sisters,  Curt  Massey 
and  Guest  Stars — every 
Wednesday  evening  at  10:30  P.  M.,  £.  5.  T. — 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 


flHuncIred  Years  of  ‘‘Know-How’’.; • 


DIVISION  OF  NASH-KELVINATOR  CORPORATION 

Kenosha  •  Milwaukee  •  DETROIT  •  Grand  Rapids  •  Lansing 


“Whcrt  to  Leek  fer  in  Hiring  SeleMnen” 

“Rating  the  AppliceHen  Ferm”]^ 

“Cemplete  Seles  Persennel  Tests’’^ 

“Hew  te  Cenduct  e  SimpUfled  Interview” 

“Hew  te  Iveluete  the  Infermcrtien  Gained  in  cm  Interview” 
“Cempensetien” 


Probably  the  most  important  single  element  of  Kelvinator’s 
timely  Vocation-in-Sales  Training  Program  is  this 
guide  entitled  “The  Selection  and  Compensation  of  Retail 
Appliance  Salesmen.”  Developed  from  the  experience  of  a 
group  of  selected  retail  sales  executives  .  .  .  whose 
intensely  practical  background  of  retail  management 
experience  totaled  well  over  100  years — together  with 
the  “know-how”  of  a  nationally-known  organization  of 
personnel  specialists,  this  guide  gives  the  Kelvinator 
retailer  a  complete  and  thoroughly  practical,  down-to- 
earth  method  for  selecting  and  compensating  the  men  who 
will  build  the  long  range  good  will  and  volume 
sales  of  his  business.  *  R 


Here  is  truly  a  most  important  retail-minded  contribution 
to  retail  sales  management. 

The  Kelvinator  dealer  receives  the  benefits  of  this  as  well 
as  {ill  other  parts  of  the  complete  Vocation-in-Sales 
Program  as  an  integral  part  of  his  Kelvinator  Franchise. 

It  is  just  another  phase  of  Kelvinator’s  Retail-Minded 
over-all  program,  growing  out  of  a  distinctively  Kelvinator 
way  of  working  that  has  made  the  Kelvinator  Franchise . . . 


From  cover  to  cover,  there  is  practical  and  effective 
procedure  for  creating  the  kind  of  a  sales  organization  a 
dealer  will  need  to  assure  a  soimd,  profitable,  long-term 
business.  Chapter  headings  include  such  pertinent 
subjects  as — 
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READYNOW 


How  many  prospects  for  you  are 
there  in  New  York  City  today? 

How  many  families  in  aocfi  borough 
district  and  economic  group? 

What  changes  have  occurred  here 
since  1940? 

These  and  many  other  questions  are 
answered  in  The  New  York  Times  "Blue¬ 
print  for  Sales,"  the  new  market  census 
just  completed. 

To  get  market  facts,  accurate  and 
up-to-date.  The  New  York  Times  research 
staff  traversed  every  street  in  New  York 
City,  combed  through  stacks  of  statistics, 
loEuiated,  analyzed,  checked  and 
check^.  Now  the  result  of  those  month 
of  work  is  presented  in  a  compact,  easy- 
to-use  form — ^"Blueprint  for  Sales." 

Although  the  number  of  copies  must 
be  limited  in  these  days  of  paper  short¬ 
age,  every  interested  group  and  individ¬ 
ual  will  be  given  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity  to  see  and  make  full  use  of 
this  material.  For  further  information 
please  write  or  call:  The  New  York  Times 
Advertising  Department — Times  Square, 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. — LAckawanna  4-1000. 


64  pa3ei — I5i20  inches 


New  SimejS 

“ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT” 
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16  OF  THE  OTIS  TRADEM 

j 

To  the  millions  of  daily  passengers  on  j 
Otis  elevators  and  escalators,  the  Otis 
trademark  or  name-plate  means  safe,  con¬ 
venient,  energy-saving  transportation. 

To  thousands  of  building  owners  and 
managers,  the  Otis  trademark  means  the 
utmost  in  safe,  efficient,  economical  ele¬ 
vator  and  escalator  operation. 

To  Architects  and  Engineers,  “Otis” 
means  prompt,  authoritative  cooperation 
from  any  one  of  245  local  offices  organized 
to  render  service  based  on  the  cumulative 
experience  of  the  Otis  Elevator  Company. 

For  the  finest  in  vertical  transportation 
tomorrow,  call  your  Otis  representative 
today. 


OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 

Offices  in  all  principal  cities 
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“Gentlemen: — I  want  to  call  your  attention  to — ” 

(Yes.  .  .you  get  plenty  of  letters  that  start  that  way.  But  how 
many  continue  like  this?) 

“ — ^the  way  your  insurance  company  handled  my  recent 
claim.  Frankly,  I  was  amazed.  I  have  heard  plenty  of 
stories  about  insurance  adjusters.  But  this  man  was  very 
friendly  and  courteous.” 

(And  how  many  letters  in  yo\ir  file  give  praise  like  this ?) 

“I  was  impressed,  too,  by  the  promptness  with  which  my 
claim  was  settled.  In  short,  from  start  to  finish,  I  was 
delighted  with  the  way  I  was  treated.” 

Natmally  not  every  claimant  will  take  time  to  write  a  letter 
like  that.  But  you  can  be  sure  that  he  will  receive  the  same 
friend’y.  fair  treatment. 

That’s  because  Liberty  Mutual  claims  men  are  trained  to 
handle  your  customers  with  skill  and  tact.  They  know  how  to 
handle  injured  feelings  as  well  as  injured  persons.  It’s  their 
job  to  help  smooth  the  flow  of  merchandising  in  your  store. 


Liberty  Mutual  deals  direct  with  policyholders  and  claimants 
through  full-time,  salaried  employees.  This  plan  eliminates 
third-party  delays  and  misunderstandings.  And  it  reduces 
costs.  Every  year  substantial  sa^nngs  in  the  form  of  dividends 
have  been  returned  to  our  policyholders,  which  include  many 
of  the  leading  department  stores  and  specialty  shops  through¬ 
out  the  country.  If  you  would  like  an  estimate  of  your  savings, 
write  to  the  home  office,  175  Berkeley  Street,  Boston  1 7,  Mass. 


liberty  W  MUTUAL 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HOME  OFFICE:  EOSTON 


Smoothing  the  flow  of  merchandising  \ 
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□  Check  Enclosed  □  Money  Order  □  C.  O.  D. 
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desk  staid  aid  nodiri  streanuMd  fift  packaii 


GIMBEL  brothers  experience  is  being 

reoeated  in  thousands  of  lar^re  and  small 


Reynolds  International  Pen  Co. 

ISM  N.  Fremont  St.,  Chicago  23,  III.,  Dept.  B-1 
Gentlemen:  I’d  like  to  hand'e  the  Reynolds 
Pen.  Please  have  your  representative  call  on  me. 


VJi  repeated  in  thousands  of  large  and  small 
reteil  outlets  throughout  America.  The  story  of 
the  Reynolds  Pen  is  the  record  of  the  greatest  mer¬ 
chandising  success  of  its  kind  in  history.  Write 
for  detsdls  of  the  most  amazing  advancement  in 
writing  since  the  world  began. 

Reynolds  International  Pen  Co. 


GUARANTEE 


If  the  Reynolds 
International 
Pen  foils  to  write 
during  2  years 
after  the  date  of 
purchase,  return 
it  to  your  dealer 
and  we  will 
immediately  give 


Reynolds  International  Pen  Co. 

IS50N.  Fremont  St.,  Chicago  23,  III.,  Dept.  B-1 
Gentlemen:  Pleaseeend  me  a  Reynolds  Interna¬ 
tional  Pen  for  my  personal  use.  Price  $12.50. 


*  Thb  installatSon  of  Burroughs  Typewriter  Accounting  Moehines  at  Purdue  University, 
Lafayette,  Indiana,  is  typical  of  thousands  of  offices  throughout  the  nation  that  depend 
on  Burroughs  machines  for  fast,  accurate  handling  of  oil  types  of  accounting  work. 


In  schools,  bonks,  business  organizations  . .  .  wherever  you 
go  .  .  .  you  see  Burroughs  machines.  These  users  give  many 
reasons  why  they  like  to  do  business  with  Burroughs.  One 
reason  frequently  mentioned  is  the  efficient  maintenance 
service  rendered  through  hundreds  of  local  service  centers 
by  Burroughs’  own  factory-trained  service  men — a  service 
that  has  won  the  highest  respect  of  business  machine 
users  everywhere  as  the  finest  safeguard  that  the  maker  of 
a  high-quality  product  can  provide  to  insure  the  uninterrupted 
performance  and  bng  life  of  its  products. 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  DETROIT  32,  MICHIGAN  ' 


rou 


IN  MACHINES 
IN  COUNSEL 
IN  SERVICE 


nOURINO,  ACCOUNTING  AND  STATISTICAL  MACHINES  •  NATIONWIDE  MAINTENANCE  SERVICE  •  BUSINESS  MACHINE  SUPPLIES 
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For  the  Record — 

The  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  in  35th  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  assembled,  this  10th  day  of  January,  1946,  adopt  the  following  resolution: 

WE  do  not  want  to  end  price  control  immediately;  we  want  to  amend  it  to  increase 
production. 

As  retailers  in  daily  contact  with  the  public,  we  fully  realize  that  national  disaster  would 
result  from  serious  price  inflation.  Ever  since  1939,  when  the  war  began  in  Europe,  we  have 
been  in  the  very  forefront  of  the  fight  to  keep  prices  down.  This  is  a  matter  of  record. 

Government  price  controls  were  established  during  the  war  when  the  production  of  war 
materiel  was  our  first  objective,  thereby  resulting  in  unpreventable  shortages  of  essential  civil¬ 
ian  goods.  The  great  need  of  our  nation,  now  at  peace,  is  increased  production  of  all  kinds 
of  goods  so  that  the  long  deferred  needs  of  the  civilian  population  may  be  filled  and  more 
jobs  provided. 

This  is  particularly  true  today  when  12  million  veterans  are  being  returned  to  civilian 
life.  They  desperately  need  clothing  and  other  articles  of  merchandise  which  are  not  avail¬ 
able.  Every  theory  which  obstructs  this  vital  production  must  yield  to  this  great  need. 

As  President  Truman  so  wisely  said  in  his  letter  of  January  4  to  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association:  "To  my  way  of  thinking,  our  most  important  responsibility  during  the 
coming  year  is  to  make  sure  that  the  inflationary  forces  that  threaten  our  entire  economy 
are  not  given  a  chance  to  get  started." 

We  agree  with  the  President's  statement.  We  submit  that  there  is  onfy  one  sure  cure 
for  the  dangers  of  inflation  and  tha.t  is  sustained  all-out  production  of  goods,  which  will  quick¬ 
ly  make  price  control  unnecessary. 

The  majority  of  retailers,  large  and  small,  are  convinced  that  the  OPA,  by  refusing  to 
recognize  the  increased  costs  of  many  manufacturers,  is  stifling  production,  encouraging  in¬ 
ferior  merchandise  and  thereby  creating  price  inflation. 

We  stongly  urge  that  those  specific  policies  and  regulations  of  the  OPA  which  cripple 
production  be  realistically  amended  so  that  manufacturers  may  again  produce  merchandise 
of  good  quality  which  can  be  sold  at  reasonable  prices. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  will  continue  to  give,  full  support  to  this  policy 
and  urges  the  nation  to  join  in  this  effort  to  unshackle  production  and  thereby  prevent  fur¬ 
ther  price  inflation. 


35th  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 


O.P.A.’s  Inflationary  Price  Controls 

By  Robert  A.  Seidel, 

Vice-President,  W.  T.  Grant  &  Co. 


This,  the  text  of  Mr.  Seidel’s 
address  at  the  opening  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  NRDGA  conven¬ 
tion,  is  in  effect  a  summary 
of  the  case  he  has  placed 
before  Congress.  It  shows 
thaf  retail  ^efforts  to  have 
some  realism  injected  into 
OPA  have  been  and  are  in¬ 
spired  by  fear  of  inflation 
and  by  the  spectacle  of 
quality  deterioration  which 
amounts  to  a  practical  equiv¬ 
alent  of  inflation  right  now. 

OPA  served  a  useful  purpose 
during  the  war.  frice  con¬ 
trols  were  necessary.  Retail¬ 
ers  favored  them.  Some  controls 
are  still  necessary,  and  retailers 
favor  continuing  these  for  the  time 
being. 

However,  as  a  group,  we  must 
oppose  and  resist  all  inflationary 
controls,  particularly: 

Controls  that  retard  production. 
Controls  that  force  quality  de¬ 
terioration. 

Controls  that  force  items  out  of 
production. 

Controls  that  encourage  subter¬ 
fuge. 

Controls  that  hamp>er  reconver¬ 
sion. 

Controls  that  raise  the  cost  of 
living. 

Controls  that  keep  us  from  doing 
our  job. 

We’ve  just  experienced  another 
new  high  in  Christmas  business, 
but  I’m  sure  that  many  of  us  know 
that  we’ve  hit  a  new  low  in  the 
merchandise  values  that  we’ve  been 
able  to  furnish  our  customers,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  of  moderate  means. 
As  one  of  the  magazines  so  aptly 
puts  it,  consumers  spent  50  per 
cent  more  dollars  this  Christmas 
than  they  did  in  1939,  but  obtained 
50  per  cent  less  satisfaction  with 
their  purchases.  Stocks  of  shirts, 
pajamas,  shorts,  lingerie  and 
hosiery  were  pitiful,  and  our  toy 


Robert  A.  Seidel 

departments  bordered  on  a  nation¬ 
al  scandal.  Three  quarters  of  our 
goods  were  deteriorated  in  quality, 
and  prices  were  extremely  high. 
But  the  business  lost  on  staple  lines 
was  more  than  offset  by  heavy  sales 
of  high-priced  jewelry,  novelties 
and  gifts,  and  from  a  short-range 
sales  and  profit  viewpoint,  retail¬ 
ing  had  a  successful  holiday  season. 

The  Consumer’s  Interests 

What  about  the  consumers?  We 
are  their  purchasing  agents.  They 
are  our  bosses.  They  spent  their 
money  rather  freely  during  their 
first  peacetime  holiday  season.  But 
just  how  long  will  this  last?  How 
long  before  we  can  expect  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  cast  a  cool,  calculating 
eye  on  our  shelves  and  counters 
and  tell  us  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  we  are  not  doing  a  job?  I 
think  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
consumer  will  not  continue  to 
tolerate  inferior,  overpriced  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  any  extended  jjeriod. 
They  know  quality  and  they  will 
demand  it.  And  we  will  give  them 
what  they  want  at  a  price  they  are 
willing  to  pay,  or  we’ll  be  out. 

We  know  that  we  have  been 
severely  handicapf>ed,  throughout 
the  war  and  currently,  by  a  series 
of  OPA  actions  that  have  caused 
line  after  line  of  low-priced  goods 
to  disappear  from  the  market,  and 
have  forced  drastic  deterioration  of 
quality  in  those  lines  that  have  re¬ 
mained. 


We  know,  too,  that  OPA’s  cur¬ 
rent  unrealistic,  theoretical  and  un¬ 
fair  approaches  to  pricing  prob¬ 
lems  are  imp>eding  production  and 
literally  throttling  industrial  ac¬ 
tivity  throughout  the  nation. 

.Although  the  war  has  been  over 
for  five  months,  the  shortage  of 
consumer  essentials  is  now  more 
acute  than  at  any  time  during  the 
war. 

And  while  suits,  shirts,  shorts, 
wash  dresses,  and  piece  goods  are 
practically  non-existent,  Mr.  Bowles 
speaks  of  “the  unexpected  speedy 
reconversion”,  of  our  “excellent 
outlook”  and  the  jieriod  of  “un¬ 
precedented  prosjjerity”  that  is 
around  the  corner.  And  he  de¬ 
scribes  in  glittering  terms  how  “ex¬ 
traordinarily  successful”  .his  pro¬ 
gram  has  been,  and  to  prove  that 
price  control  has  not  hampered 
production,  he  explains  that  in 
World  War  I,  production  increased 
25  per  cent,  while  in  World  War 
II,  under  OPA,  it  increased'  1 16  per 
cent.  Just  what  connection  there 
is  between  OPA  and  war  produc¬ 
tion  is  not  at  all  clear.  I’m  sure 
they  didn’t  apply  their  unreason¬ 
able  tactics  in  pricing  bombers. 

Or  by  quoting  overall  sales  and 
profit  figures  of  a  limited  group 
of  stores,  he  attempts  to  show  that 
OPA  activities  have  not  interfered 
with  civilian  production.  But  it’s 
never  been  clear  to  me  that  high 
sales  or  high  profits  on  costume 
jewelry  are  a  valid  excuse  for  not 
having  broadcloth  shirts. 

We  haven’t  charged  that  OPA 
has  handicapf>ed  sales  or  profits — 
we  know  that  they  have  seriously 
restricted  the  production  of  con¬ 
sumer  essentials. 

OPA  is  presumed  to  act  in  the 
interests  of  consumers  and  perhaps 
its  intentions  are  to  do  so,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  bulk  of  its 
important  regulations,  particularly 
insofar  as  low-priced  essentials  are 
concerned,  have  worked  in  reverse, 
and  the  end  result  has  been  a 
forced  cheajiening  of  quality  and 
disappearance  of  goods,  thus  com- 
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i  Sumner  H.  Slichter,  of  Harvard  University,  James  E.  McCarthy,  dean  of  the 

College  of  Commerce  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Robert  Seidel,  and 
Major  Benjamin  H.  Namm,  president  of  the  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  at  the 
convention’s  opening  session.  Later  in  the  week  Major  Namm  was  elected  to 
his  second  term  as  president  of  NRDGA,  and  Mr.  Seidel  was  presented  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Association,  awarded  to  him  “in  grateful  recognition  of  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  to  the  retail  trade  and  the  consumers  of  the  United  States.” 

pelling  consumers  to  purchase  in  rigidly  to  September  15,  1942  price  in  statements  to  the  press  that 
price  ranges  much  higher  than  levels.  But'he  finds  it  equally  easy  present  pricing  policies  permit 
those  in  which  they  would  normal-  to  disregard  these  mandates  any  manufacturers  a  price  sufficient  to 
ly  buy.  time  he  chooses.  •  defray  current  costs  and  yield  pre- 

The  series  of  regulations  to  Of  course,  as  every  housewife  in  war  profits,  but  all  industry  knows 

which  I  refer  may  be  briefly  de-  the  country  knows,  it  is  ridiculous  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  pric- 
scribed  as  first,  the  “Rigid  Freeze”  to  assume  that  the  “line”  has  been  ing  formulas  make  only  partial  al- 
technique,  which  plainly  discrimi-  held.  But  OPA  stubbornly  adheres  lowances  for  current  labor  and  ma- 
nated  against  the  low  margin  pro-  to  the  position  that  anyone  who  terial  costs  and  administrative  ex- 

Iducer;  second,  the  “Highest  Price  does  not  agree  100  p>er  cent  with  penses. 

Line  Limitation”,  under  which  their  arbitrary,  narrow  viewpoint  The  strict  application  of  this 
thousands  of  low  priced  producers  is  against  price  control  and  is  ad-  policy  has  been  and  is  currently  a 
could  not  piossibly  opierate;  third,  vocating  runaway  inflation.  major  impediment  to  production, 

the  “Maximum  Average  Price  Certainly  retailing  has  never  Manufacturers  are  compelled  to 

Plan”,  which  fails  to  make  ade-  taken  such  a  position.  We  have  at-  discontinue  production  of  prewar 
quate  provision  for  mounting  labor  tempted  to  obtain  realistic  and  commodities  they  were  skilled  in 
and  material  costs,  notwithstand-  honest  regulations.  We  have  making  in  great  volume,  and  to 
ing  the  fact  that  it  has  been  counseled  against  discriminating,  shift  to  lines  in  which  they  are  not 
amended  countless  times.  And  now  unfair  tactics.  We  have  urged  that  experienced.  They  have  been 
in  addition  to  these  three,  we  have  some  attention  be  paid  to  the  words  forced  to  develop  wholly  unneces- 

i“Cost  Absorption”  at  all  levels,  “fair  and  equitable”.  Most  consul-  sary  “new”  products  as  a  subter- 
simply  a  new  name  for  the  same  tations  were  meaningless,  idle  fuge  to  obtain  price  relief,  where- 
type  of  unrealistic  and  inequitable  gestures.  Most  industry  advice  fell  as  the  new  products  are  in  most 
approach  as  has  obtained  through-  on  deaf  ears.  cases  not  equal  to  the  prewar  prod- 

out  the  past  three  years.  Everyone  knows  that  labor  costs  ucts  in  either  quality  or  utility.  At 

Keep  in  mind  that  price  indices  and  consequently  material  costs  the  same  time,  the  pricing  agency, 
j  do  not  reflect  quality  deterioration,  have  increased  sharply  since  1942,  with  its  “in  line”  theory,  has  per¬ 
il  nor  do  they  reflect  production.  Any  that  operating  costs  for  every  typ>e  mitted  countless  thousands  of  new- 

I  appraisal  of  current  living  costs,  of  business  are  far  above  1942,  and  comers  to  enter  the  manufacturing 

j  based  on  such  indices,  is  therefore  that  industry  generally  is  faced  field  and  produce  similar  commodi- 

i  highly  erroneous.  .  with  further  increases  in  labor  ties  at  prices  considerably  higher 

OPA,  whenever  they  desire  to  costs.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  than  would  be  necessary  to  enable 

apply  an  additional  squeeze,  sud-  is  hardly  possible  to  prevent  some  old-line  manufacturers  to  remain, 
denly  conclude  that  they  must  act  increases  in  prices  to  consumers,  in  their  regular  businesses, 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  but  this  does  not  mean  advocating  This  situation  is  of  course  com- 
Stabilization  Act  and  the  Presi-  runaway  prices  or  inflation.  pletely  ridiculous,  but  the  exhibit 

dent's  Executive  Order  9599,  and  Certainly  there  is  nothing  infla-  which  your  Association  prepared 

that  the  Administrator  has  little  if  tionary  about  a  FAIR  price.  OPA  for  the  Congress  clearly  deraon- 
any  discretion  except  to  adhere  implies  in  letters  to  Congress  and  strated  th.at  the  condition  is  wide- 
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spread  and  inexcusable.  Countless 
examples  could  be  cited.  I  will 
mention  only  a  few.  The  case  of  a 
Georgia  Hosiery  mill  clearly  indi¬ 
cates  the  problem. 

This  manufacturer,  a  large  one, 
was  engaged  entirely  in  war  pro¬ 
duction,  from  early  1942  to  August 
1945,  when  Army  contracts  were 
cut  back.  The  manufacturer,  who 
had  had  no  dealings  whatever  with 
OPA  throughout  the  wartime  f>eri- 
od,  read  the  various  pricing  regu¬ 
lations  and  believed  every  word  of 
them.  He  assumed  that' they  meant 
that  he  could  file  an  apphcation 
and  receive  permission  to  charge  a 
fair  price  for  his  products."!  "know 
he  sounds  naive,  but  keep  in  mind, 
he  had  not  dealt  previously  with 
OPA. 

He  did  exactly  what  we  would 
lik,e  all  industry  to  do.  He  recon¬ 
verted  immediately  and  turned  all 
his  machines  to  producing  the 
identical  number  that  he  manu¬ 
factured  prewar:  240  needle,  mer¬ 
cerized,  split-foot  hose,  an  excellent 
quality  utility  hose  that  had  not 
been  available  to  any  merchant  for 
three  years.  In  the  course  of  60 
days,  he  had  produced  approxi¬ 
mately  20,000  dozens,  and  having 
heard  nothing  from  OPA,  decided 
to  visit  their  regional  office.  There 
he  found,  much  to  his  surprise, 
that  there  was  no  possible  way  of 
obtaining  price  relief,  that  he 
would  have  to  sell  his  hose  at  the 
March  1942  price  of  $2,271/2  per 
dozen.  The  fact  that  his  current 
production  cost  him  $2.52  made  no 
difference.  OPA  was  not  even 
mildly  interested  in  his  current 
costs,  or  in  his  problem.  Was  he 
in  the  red?  No.  If  not  he  deserved 
no  consideration.  Because  he  had 
operated  at  a  profit,  he  now  could 
well  afford  to  sacrifice  some  of  it 
by  producing  at  a  loss. 

He  solicited  our  aid  and  we  con¬ 
tacted  OPA  in  New  York,  offering 
to  pay  the  higher  costs  and  sell  at 
prewar  prices  to  bail  out  a  manu¬ 
facturer  that  had  served  us  faith¬ 
fully  and  satisfactorily  for  twenty- 
odd  years,  but  that  couldn’t  possi¬ 
bly  be  permitted.  It  would  be  a 
treble-damage  violation.  His  only 
out— straight  from  OPA— was  to 
produce  a  new  number  and  apply 
for  a  higher  price. 

Then  we  called  Washington  and 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Straight  Facts  on  Electric  Iron  Exhibit 

A  RECENT  issue  of  Time  carried  an  item  on  the  NRDGA 
merchandise  exhibit,  singling  out  low-priced  electric 
irons  for  attention.  The  writer  of  the  article  apparently  took 
it  for  granted  that  OPA  was  making  an  accurate  statement 
when  the  agency  said  publicly  that  the  exhibit  provides  evi¬ 
dence  not  against  OPA  itself  but  against  the  manufacturer 
involved.  Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  which  Robert 
Seidel  has  written  to  Time.’. 

“Had  you  phoned  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation,  your  reporting  on  ‘Flimsy  Evidence’  (Time,  Jan. 
7,  page  79)  would  unquestionably  have  materially  changed. 
Of  course  you  should  check  the  accuracy  of  your  reports. 

“The  exhibit  evidence,  neither  ‘flimsy’  nor  ‘phony’,  con¬ 
clusively  demonstrated:  How  unrealistic  pricing  policies  have 
retarded  production  of  prewar  quality  goods,  particularly  in 
low  price  ranges;  how  skilled  old-line  manufacturers  are 
‘hamstrung’  and  unskilled  newcomers  given  ‘green  lights’; 
how  OPA’s  ‘in  line’  pricing  orders  and  unwwkable  theories 
penalize  consumers. 

“The  electric  iron  exhibit  is  anything  but  ‘phony’  and 
all  names  and  data  were  given  Bowles  on  September  28,  1945, 
at  the  Smith  Committee  hearings. 

“Briefly:  Prewar  annual  production  electric  irons  to  re¬ 
tail  at  $3.00  and  less:  2,500,000  units.  Current  production 
of  such  irons;  Zero.  Reason:  Manufacturers  want  $1.55  price 
—OPA  allows  $1.20.  OPA  feels  industry  is  ‘on  strike’,  that 
they’ll  produce  when  they’re  ‘hungry  enough’.  Result:  All 
consumers  must  pay  $5.50  to  $12.50  for  irons  instead  of  half 
of  them  being  able  to  buy  well  made  irons  at  $2.50  to  $3.00. 

“Obvious  action  necessary— give  the  legitimate  producers 
of  low  priced  irons  a  price  that  will  result  in  production  and 
permit  opportunity  for  profit. 

“Now,  relative  to  OPA’s  ‘smoke  screen’.  The  newly 
formed  Bay  Shore  Electric  Company,  was  able  to  obtain  an 
exorbitant  cost  price  of  $3.40,  and  a  retail  price  of  $5.50  for 
the  inferior  iron  mentioned  in  your  article. 

“The  Smith  Committee  completely  exploded  OPA’s 
contention  that  the  ejthibit  iron  was  inferior  to  the  sample 
submitted  by  the  manufacturer  by  subpoenaing  both  irons 
and  then  examining  them  at  an  open  hearing.  The  Smith 
Committee  attorneys  will  glady  substantiate  the  fact  that 
the  NRDGA  sample  was  slightly  superior  to  the  OPA  sample 
on  which  the  price  was  issued. 

“Further,  the  reaction  of  OPA’s  enforcement  attorney  is 
interesting.  He  says,  ‘I  can’t  find  any  fraud.  Why  don’t  those 

dumb - s  in  Washington  acknowledge  their  mistakes 

and  not  try  to  wish  a  phony  enforcement  case  off  on  me!’ 

“OPA’s  Bowles  can  make  ‘no’  sound  like  ‘yes’.  He  con¬ 
vinces  most  people  that  production  problems  are  solved  with¬ 
out  shirts,  shorts,  dresses  or  sheets,  but  I’ll  wager  he  can’t 
convict  this  manufacturer  for  making  a  bad  iron  in  strict 
accordance  with  a  bad  pricing  order. 

“I  think  you  should  correct  the  wrong  impression  which 
your  article  creates.  NRDGA  has  attempted  to  be  helpful.’’ 

—Robert  A.  Seidel 
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Supply  Won’t  Meet  Demand  in  1946 

By  Sumner  H.  Slichter, 

Lamont  University  Professor  of  Economics,  Harvard  University 


But  a  disorderly  rise  in 
prices  can  be  avoided.  A 
pressing  problem  will  be 
more  equitable  spreading 
out  of  wage  increases,  to 
encourage  distribution  of 
the  labor  supply  into  the 
fields  that  most  need  it. 

^I^HE  year  1946  will  give  the 
I  people  of  the  United  States 
the  highest  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  that  they  have  ever  enjoyed. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  econ¬ 
omy  will  operate  without  friction, 
or  will  produce  all  it  should,  or 
that  expansion  of  business  will  be 
healthy  and  well  balanced.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  production  in  1946 
will  be  less  than  in  1945,  but  con¬ 
siderably  more  output  will  be 
available  for  consumers  and  private 
industry,  for  in  1945,  about  one- 
third  of  the  country’s  production 
went  into  war. 

The  physical  job  of  conversion 
is  about  done.  This  is  indicated  by 
the  substantial  upturn  in  the  in¬ 
dex  of  output  of  durable  goods 
which  occurred  in  November.  The 
demobilization  of  the  armed  forces 
is  over  half  completed.  About  six 
million  men  have  been  released. 
This  conversion  and  demobiliza¬ 
tion  has  been  accomplished  with 
virtually  no  drop  in  income  pay¬ 
ments,  without  any  drop  in  the 
demand  for  goods,  and  with  no 
drop  (other  than  seasonal)  in 
civilian  employment. 

Although  the  engineering  diffi¬ 
culties  of  conversion  have  turned 
out  to  be  far  less  than  many  people* 
feared  and  although  employment 
and  demand  have  held  up  surpris¬ 
ingly  well,  production  has  not  re¬ 
covered  as  rapidly  as  was  generally 
anticipated.  Only  54,000  passenger 
automobiles  had  been  produced 
by  December  1st.  This  was  only 
about  one-fourth  the  exjiected 
number.  Refrigerator  output  in 
November  was  only  38  p>er  cent  of 
prewar,  and  the  output  of  wash¬ 
ing  machines  was  only  50  p>er  cent 
of  prewar.  The  large  rise  in  the 
index  of  production  of  durable 


goods  between  October  and  No¬ 
vember  is  encouraging,  and  gives 
reason  to  hope  that  the  How  ot 
these  goods  will  soon  be  consid¬ 
erably  greater.  Surprising  and  dis¬ 
turbing,  however,  has  been  the 
slow  rise  in  the  output  of  non¬ 
durable  manufactured  goods.  This 
branch  of  industry  has  virtually  no 
engineering  conversion  problems. 
With  the  termination  of  govern¬ 
ment  orders,  the  index  of  output 
of  non-durable  goods,  which  had 
been  running  between  170  and- 
173,  fell  to  159  in  .August.  In  No¬ 
vember  it  was  still  only  161.  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  about  this 
presently  because  it  has  a  bearing 
uptm  the  outlook  for  1946. 

The  Demand  in  1946 
The  demand  for  goods  in  1946 
will  in  general  exceed  supplies. 
.Since  1941,  retail  sales  have  fallen 
short  of  their  normal  amount  [in 
relation  to  consumer  incomej  by 
.'iil55  billion.  .About  $45  billion  of 
the  deficit  in  retail  sales  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  durable  consumer  goods. 
Not  all  of  the  deficit  in  retail  sales 
will  lx;  the  basis  for  a  future  de¬ 
mand,  but  probably  at  least  half  of 
it  will  be.  .Some  of  the  purchasing 
|x>wer  which  individuals  did  not 
spend  during  the  war  was  redistri¬ 
buted  by  purchases  of  life  insurance 
and  by  betting  on  the  horses— both 
large  items.  Most  of  it,  however, 
still  seems  to  remain  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  people  who  did  not  spend  it 
for  retail  goods,  about  35  pter  cent 
in  the  form  of  war  savings  bonds 
and  about  65  per  cent  in  the  form 
of  bank  accounts  or  cash.  By  the 
end  of  1944  individual  holdings  of 
liquid  assets  had  increased  from 
the  1939  figure  of  $44.0  billion 
(exclusive  of  trust  funds)  to  $113.9 
billion. 

Accumulated  needs  of  business 
are  very  large  also.  It  may  be 
roughly  estimated  that  business 
outlays  on  plant  and  equipment 
during  the  last  four  years  were 
roughly  $10  billion  less  than  de¬ 
preciation  and  depletion  charges. 
This  figure  may  be  regarded  as  a 
conservative  estimate  of  the  accu- 
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mulated  needs  of  business.  It  does 
not  cover  conversion  costs  and  it 
does  not  include  the  exp>enditures 
needed  to  adjust  the  size  of  the 
business  plant  to  higher  postwar  in¬ 
comes  or  to  carry  out  new  ideas 
and  technological  improvements 
develojjed  during  the  war  except  as 
these  may  be  implemented  by  the 
normal  process  of  replacing  old 
equipment  with  new  at  the  usual 
rate. 

Under  the  conditions  which  now 
exist,  the  propensity  of  individuals 
to  save  will  be  low  enough  and  the 
demand  of  industry  for  investment¬ 
seeking  funds  will  be  high  enough 
to  finance  employment  for  as  many 
people  as  are  willing  and  able  to 
work.  All  of  this  means  that  if  an 
inflationary  spiral  can  be  avoided, 
the  volume  of  income  payments  in 
1946  will  be  determined  in  the 
main  by  the  number  of  people  who 
are  willing  and  able  to  work  rather 
than  by  the  demand  for  goods. 

How  many  people  will  be  willing 
to  work?  The  labor  force  at  the 
end  of  1945,  with  approximately 
six  millioh  men  in  the  armed  serv¬ 
ices,  was  about  61  million.  Some 
additional  drop  in  the  labor  force 
is  to  be  expected.  For  this  year  it 
may  average  around  60  million.  If 
employment  is  about  58  million, 
.income  payments  to  individuals 
should  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$150  billion  and  income  after  taxes 
should  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$135  billion  to  $137  billion.  If 
goods  were  available,  retail  sales 
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would  approximate  $85  billion  to 
$86  billion  as  compared  to  $74 
billion  in  1945.  This  assumes  no 
appreciable  change  in  prices  and 
no  imp>ortant  catching  up  on  de¬ 
ferred  demand.  Goods  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  be  available  to  support 
this  volume  of  sales  during  the  first 
third  of  the  year. 

The  Supply  in  1946 

The  crucial  problem  during  1946 
IS  likely  to  be  the  supply  of  goods. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  dis- 
app>ointing  increase  in  production. 
I^obably  the  increase  has  been 
better  than  the  figures  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate.  In  some  industries,  where 
output  is  measured  by  finished 
goods,  there  has  been  a  consider¬ 
able  production  of  parts.  Further¬ 
more  the  big  task  of  “filling  the 
pif>e  lines"  is  not  fully  reflected  in 
the  production  figures. 

Three  principal  reasons  are  given 
for  the  slowness  in  the  rise  in  pro¬ 
duction:  (1)  inadequate  OPA  price 
ceilings;  (2)  lack  of  raw  materials; 
and  (3)  lack  of  labor.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  OPA  price  ceil¬ 
ings  have  limited  the  production  of 
many  items  of  goods.  A  better  bal¬ 
ance  in  the  price  ceilings  between 
different  grades  and  different  kinds 
of  goods  is  urgently  needed.  Never¬ 
theless,  I  susjiect  that  defects  in 
OPA  pricing  affect  the  kind  of  pro¬ 
duction  more  than  the  quantity  of 
production.  They  may  prevent  cus¬ 
tomers  from  getting  what  they 
most  desire  to  buy,  and  to  that  ex¬ 
tent  reduce  the  purchasing  p>ower 
of  the  consumer  dollar,  but  they 
do  not  seriously  limit  the  total 
quantity  of  output.  Employment 
and  production  in  the  men’s  cloth¬ 
ing  industry  may  ’je  limited  be¬ 
cause  it  is  more  profitable  to  use 
rayon  for  tire?  than  for  linings, 
but  employment  in  the  tire  indus¬ 
try  is  helfied.  At  the  present  time, 
however,  wiin  all  of  the  defects  in 
OPA  ceilings,  industry  is  trying  to 
hire  more  pieople  than  'it  is  able 
to  get. 

Inability  to  obtain  raw  material 
or  parts  is  a  common  and  import¬ 
ant  limit  on  output.  In  some  in¬ 
dustries  the  difficulty  is  strikes;  in 
other  industries  shortages  reflect  the 
tremendous  accumulated  demand. 
If  suppliers  ration  their  customers 
on  a  percentage  of  1941  purchases, 
some  supplies  which  might  imme¬ 
diately  provide  jobs  may  go  into  in¬ 


ventories,  Some  supplies  may  go  to 
meet  types  of  demand  which  will 
not  be  repeated.  Let  me  cite  the 
effect  of  this  situation  upon  a 
manufacturer  of  household  hard¬ 
ware.  He  writes  as  follows: 

“We  were  forehanded  in  placing 
post-war  orders  with  our  sources  of 
supply,  but  our  principal  raw  ma¬ 
terial  being  wire  and  strip  steel, 
you  can  see  that  for  obvious  reasons 
we  have  not  been  able  to  manufac¬ 
ture  at  a  level  as  high  as  we  would 
like.  We  could  employ  more  poople 
if  we  had  more  material.  Our  op¬ 
erations  today  are  running  at  about 
35  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  of  1941. 
The  flow  of  raw  materials  will  have 
to  increase  or  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  sustain  even  this  volume  of  pro¬ 
duction.  We  are  prepared  to  go 
ahead  and  expand  our  production 
just  as  rapidly  as  the  material  situ¬ 
ation  eases  up.” 

Shortage  of  labor  is  frequently 
mentioned  as  the  reason  for  the 
failure  of  production  to  rise  more 


goods  industries  compare  more  fav¬ 
orably  with  earnings  in  the  durable 
goods  industries  today  than  they 
did  a  year  ago.  Here,  if  anywhere, 
one  would  exp>ect  a  large  and  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  employment. 
Despite  large  lay-offs  in  the  durable 
goods  industries  and  the  release  of 
millions  of  servicemen,  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  non-durable  goods  in¬ 
dustries  is  about  10  p>er  cent  less 
than  a  year  ago.  The  cotton  textile 
industry  is  producing  18'p>er  cent 
less  than  in  1942,  8  p)er  cent  less 
than  a  year  ago,  and  only  10  p>er 
cent  above  1939.  It  has  lost  about 
100,000  workers  since  1942  when 
about  500,000  were  employed.  Em¬ 
ployment  has  not  picked  up  since 
V-J  Day.  Employment  in  the  wom¬ 
en’s  garment  industry  in  October 
1945  was  one-third  below  1943  and 
in  the  men’s  garment  industry  25 
per  cent  below. 

What  can  be  done  about  the 
problem  of  labor  supply?  Many 
people  wish  to  exhaust  their  rights 


The  Convention  Story 

The  February  issue  of  The  Bulletin  will  carry,  as  usual,  the 
complete  story  of  every  session  held  at  the  convention,  and 
the  condensed  text  of  every  speech.  Associati(m  members 
who  have  requested  copies  of  speeches  will  find  them  all  in 
the  February  issue,  in  readable,  permanent  form,  arranged 
for  easy  reference.  We  regret  that  it  won’t  be  possible  to 
print  extra  copies — so  hang  on  to  yours  when  you  get  it! 


rapidly.  One  of  the  most  striking 
aspects  of  conversion  has  been  the 
large  number  of  vacant  jobs  re¬ 
ported  by  employers.  The  unfilled 
vacancies  with  the  U.  S.  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  have  been  running 
around  700,000.  These  figures  do 
not  by  any  means  represent  all  va¬ 
cancies.  As  is  to  be  expected,  the 
jobs  unfilled  by  the  public  employ¬ 
ment  offices  are,  by  and  large,  the 
least  desirable  ones,  but  they  are 
by  no  means  all  low  paying. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  non-durable  goods  in¬ 
dustries  which  were  not  affected  by 
engineering  conversion  problems. 
Their  backlog  of  orders  is  enor¬ 
mous.  Hourly  earnings  are  well 
above  a  year  ago,  and  there  has 
been  only  a  small  drop  in  the 
weekly  take-home  pay.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  earnings  in  the  non-durable 


to  unemployment  comp>ensation 
before  resuming  work.  They  have 
been  working  hard  for  several  years 
and  feel  the  need  for  a  rest.  Not 
much  can  be  done  about  these 
people. 

In  the  three  months  after  V-J 
Day,  3.8  million  males  withdrew 
•  from  the  labor  force.  This  is  far 
more  than  the  usual  seasonal  with¬ 
drawals,  and  represents  the  tenden¬ 
cy  of  demobilized  veterans  to  re¬ 
main  outside  the  labor  force  for  a 
few  months.  This  practice  should 
not  be  discouraged. 

In  some  cases  wage  increases  are 
needed  in  order  to  enable  certain 
industries  to  attract  labor.  These 
situations  almost  invariably  require 
price  relief,  and  hence  the  shortage 
of  labor  in  a  particular  industry 
must  be  regarded  pretty  regularly 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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as  a  problem  requiring  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  OPA.  It  looks  as  il 
many  of  the  wage  increases  negoti¬ 
ated  by  unions  will  occur  in  in¬ 
dustries  where  wages  are  already 
high  and  where  there  is  plenty  ol 
labor.  This  will  hinder  rather  than 
help  the  proper  distribution  ot 
labor. 

During  the  next  four  or  five 
months  an  increase  of  3  million  or 
4  million  may  be  exjiected  in  the 
civilian  labor  force.  This  increase 
will  be  brought  about  partly  bv 
the  return'  to  the  labor  force  of 
some  of  the  6  million  servicemen 
demobilized  in  1945  and  partly  by 
the  net  reduction  of  4  million  more 
in  the  size  of  the  armed  services. 

It  should  materially  ease  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  labor  shortages. 

Factors  Influencing  Prices 

Since  demand  in  general  will 
outrun  supply  in  1946,  the  most 
crucial  economic  question  con¬ 
fronting  the  country  is  whether  an 
upward  spiral  of  prices  can  be 
avoided.  The  danger  implicit  in 
the  general  situation  is  aggravated 
by  four  conditions:  (1)  strong 
pressure  for  substantial  wage  in¬ 
creases:  (2)  the  large  deficit  in  the 
federal  budget  which  will  continue 
at  least  for  the  first  half  of  1946; 
(3)  substantial  credit  grants  within 
the  country;  (4)  large  foreign  de¬ 
mand  based  upon  substantial  hold¬ 
ings  of  dollar  exchange  and  credit 
grants  by  this  country. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
nonsense  about  the  ability  of  in¬ 
dustry  to  absorb  wage  increases 
without  price  increases.  It  is  al¬ 
leged  that  industry  will  be  able  to 
reduce  labor  costs  by  the  more 
“frugal”  administration  of  wage 
systems  and  by  the  elimination  of 
premium  overtime  payments. 

Wage  systems  may  well  be  more 
“frugally”  administered,  but  this 
will  not  reduce  hourly  earnings. 
It  will  simply  reduce  the  rate  at 
Avhich  they  creep  up. 

Some  saving  in  premium  over¬ 
time  will  be  achieved,  but  it  will 
be  small.  In  October  the  non-dur- 
able  goods  industries  as  a  Avhole 
Avere  working  an  average  of  li/^ 
hours  of  overtime  a  Aveek  and  the 
durable  goods  industries  nearly 
two  hours  overtime  per  week.  This 
is  likely  to  continue.  More  substan- 
(Continued  on  page  72) 


OPA  Urged  to  Make  Its  Own  Investigation 


Although  the  opa  has 

brought  up  the  he#ivy  artillery 
of  propaganda  against  NRDGA’s 
merchandise  exhibit,  “The  Con¬ 
sumer  Suffers!”,  it  has  offered  no 
reply  worthy  of  the  name  to  the 
-kssociation’s  contention  that  its 
current  jx)licies  stifle  production 
ot  the  goods  consumers  need  most. 
I'he  OP.\  Administrator  has,  in¬ 
stead,  claimed  that  the  Avithhold- 
ing  of  the  names  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  represented  in  the’  exhibit 
invalidates  the  NRDG.L’s  case.  In 
a  letter  to  Mr.  BoAvles  last  month, 
LeAv  Hahn  challenged  him  to  make 
his  own  independent  canvass  of 
manufacturers.  “If  you  can  give 
them  assurance  that  von  Avill  not 


names.  You  have  a  telephone.  Just 
call  up  a  few  manufacturers  and 
ask  them  some  questions.  If  you 
can  give  them  assurance  that  you 
Avill  not  alloAv  them  to  be  j>erse- 
cuted  for  daring  to  tell  the  facts, 
you  Avill  learn  some  things  Avhich 
you  should  knoAV. 

“For  example,  call  up  the  five 
largest  cotton  mills  and  ask  them 
Avhy  they  are  not  producing  cotton 
broadcloth.  If  they  say  they  are 
producing,  ask  them  Avhere  their 
production  is  going. 

“Use  your  telephone  to  ask  the 
>  Reading  shirt  and  pajama  manu- 
^facturers  Avhy  there  are  no  shirts 
‘and  paj^as  ,to  be  had. 

Or  .ypy  might  call  up  one  of  the 


allow  them  to  be  persecuted  for  ^  coiwi  try’s  largest  man^b^cturefs*' of 
daring  to  tell  the  facts,  you  Avill  .  A>/)rk  socks  and  find*om  Avhy  he*i^^.- 
..  -  vi-orking  only  20  per  cent  of  hi^xa  * 


learn  some  things  Avhich 
should  knoAv,”  he  said. 

The  letter  follows: 

“Your  letter  to  me  Avhich  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  public  press  some 
days  before  it  reached  me  indicates 
that  you  still  are  pretending  you 
have  been  rendered  helpless  be¬ 
cause  I  have  not  been  in  position 
to  giAe  you  a  handful  of  names  of 
manufacturers. 

“You  and  I  knoAV  that  you  do  not 
need  these  names  and  that  they 
represent  just  a  very  feAV  of  count¬ 
less  manufacturers  Avho  are  unable 
to  produce  merchandise  Avhich  the 
consuming  public  needs,  because 
OP.\  regulations  do  not  alloAV  them 
to  do  so. 

Why  Names  Are  Not  Available 

“.\s  I  told  you  in  a  former  let¬ 
ter,  the  samples  used  in  our  exhibit 
Avere  gathered  by  others  than  my¬ 
self  and  Avith  a  promise  that  names 
Avould  not  be  used.  I  also  told  you 
that  I  do  not  have  these  names 
and  so,  even  if  I  Avere  Avilling  to 
break  faith,  I  could  not  give  them 
to  you. 

“Why  should  any  .\merican 
manufacturer  fear  to  have  his 
identity  revealecl?  That  is  a  na¬ 
tural  question,  ‘and  the  ansAver  is 
that  these  men  are  sincerely  con- 
A’inced  that  to  appear  openly  as 
critical  of  OP.\  policies  Avould  sub¬ 
ject  them  to  punishment  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  your  agency. 

“But  vou  do  not  need  these 


jiacity,  and  making  more  money 
than  he  ever  did  Avhen  he  was  pro¬ 
ducing  his  regular  lines  at  100  per 
cent  capacity. 

“You  also  could  sp>end  a  fetv  jnin- 
utes  profitably  by  telephoning  to 
some  of  the  manufacturers  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  underAvear  and  learning  why 
mothers  cannot  buy  underwear  to 
protect  their  children  from  the 
Avinter  cold. 

Men’s  Clothing  Short — 

“.\nother  matter  you  might  in¬ 
vestigate  is  to  find  out  why  the  ex- 
servicemen  cannot  buy  a  decent 
suit  of  clothing  in  which  to  look 
for  a  job.  Find  out  why  clothing 
manufacturers  cannot  get  rayon 
linings  to  complete  clothing  par¬ 
tially  finished.  .\nd,  while  you  are 
talking  to  the  clothing  manufac¬ 
turers,  ask  them  about  stocks  of 
finished  clothing  which  they  are 
not  free  to  ship  because  of  your 
Maximum  Average  Price  regula¬ 
tion. 

“You  could  keep  quite  busy  Avith 
these  inquiries,  but  there  are  many 
others  Avhich  should  prove  of  equal 
interest.  Why  does  the  average  re¬ 
tail  store  have  less  than  10  f>er  cent 
of  its  usual  stock  of  cotton  piece 
goods? 

“.And  there  is  the  radio  question. 
On  August  28,  you  told  me  and 
seA’eral  others  that  by  Christmas 
there  Avould  be  so  many  radio  sets 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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At  Kaufmann’s,  Pittsburgh,  blankets  are  folded  over  bars  topped  by  a 
sheet  of  glass.  The  same  arrangement  is  used  in  glass-fronted- wall 
display  cases.  A  unique  device,  with  much  to  recommend  it. 


CombiruUion  stock  and  display  bins  are  ranged  in  a  hollow  square  on 
the  selling  floor  at  H.  C.  Prange  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Curved  sides 

mcrease  visibility.  Self-selection  by  customers  is  facilitated. 

Large  glass-fronted  cases  behind  the  selling  counter  are  used  for  deco¬ 
rative  display  at  Davison-Paxcm  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  This  is  regular  stock 
space  with  the  shelves  remcwed.  The  device  brings  the  display  to  cus¬ 
tomer’s  eye  level.  A  good  color-coordinaticm  stcny  is  easily  told. 


Blanket  Departments 

Faced  with  any  problem  of  store  system  or 
merchandising,  the  experienced  retailer 
usually  starts  out  by  learning  as  best  he  can 
what  other  stores  are  doing  about  it.  This  is 
just  as  true  of  store  modernization  as  it  is  of 
any  other  project.  The  suggestions  of  store 
designers,  no  matter  how  startlingly  good  they 
may  be,  are  always  measured  against  the  solu¬ 
tions  worked  out  by  some  other  store  that  the 
retailer  admires. 

Off  the  press  this  month  is  a  book  on 
blanket  department  layout  prepared  by 
Chatham  Mills,  which  takes  account  of  this  re¬ 
tail  eagerness  to  know  “how  other  stores  do  it.” 

The  larger  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  ex¬ 
cellent  photographs  of  departments  in  41 
stores  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  Chatham 
diplomatically  offers  the  photographs  without 
comment.  The  experienced  eye  of  the  retailer 
will  spot  without  difficulty  the  many  methods 
stores  have  found  of  efficiently  storing  and 
dramatically  displaying  merchandise  the  bulk 
of  which  is  a  problem  and  the  only  strong  style 
appeal  of  which  is  color.  The  reader  will  also 
conclude  that  on  the  whole  blanket  depart¬ 
ment  layout  is  monotonous;  most  counter  ar- 
•  rangements  invite  disordered  stock;  and  light¬ 
ing— both  over-all  and  display— is  generally 
very  poor. 

At  the  end  of  the  book  appear  full  color 
sketches  and  blueprints  of  a  modernized 
blanket  department.  These  are  the  work  of  an  , 
industrial  designer  who  based  his  planning  on  | 

the  existing  layout  arrangements  revealed  by  a 

the  photographic  survey.  Standard-size  wall 
shelves  are  utilized,  topped  by  a  colorful  set- 
out  photomural  display.  Store  pillars  are  not 
ignored,  but  surrounded  by  four-sided  display 
cases  for  color-coordinated  displays  of  related 
merchandise.  An  unusual  and  extremely  prac¬ 
tical  storage-display  table  is  blueprinted. 

The  well-liked  bin  arrangement  appears  again  at  Wolf  &  Dessau 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  Stock  space  behind  counters  is  confined  to  a  hel^ 
of  three  shelves,  with  cove  lighting  directly  above  shelves.  Pillar  spa 
is  well  utilized,  with  stock  space  below  arid  well-lighted  display  ab<M 


/ 


Most  novel  feature  of  the  Chatham  suggestions  is 
the  floor  display  table.  A  cross-section  is  shown 
at  the  right,  in  a  construction  blueprint.  The  stor¬ 
age  shelves  below,  holding  20  boxes,  are  tilted 
upward,  so  that  stock  is  easy  to  see  and  to  get  at. 
Four  open  blanket  boxes  are  accommodated  on 
the  table  top,  and  two  unboxed  blankets  on  the 
unique  raised-platform  shelf. 


Luxury  comer,  called  “Boudoir  Assembly”,  in  the  Bloom- 
ingdale’s  department.  New  York.  The  pillar,  like  the 
walls,  is  papered,  and  a  theme-setting  display  for  the  de¬ 
partment  is  arranged  on  its  brilliantly  lighted  glass  shelves. 


Above  is  a  sketch  of  the  department  arrangement 
suggested  by  Chatham  after  its  survey  of  depart¬ 
ments  throughout  the  country.  This  version  is  for 
the  larger  store;  a  contracted  arrangement  is  sug¬ 
gested  for  small  retailers..  Photomural  displays, 
mounted  in  a  sloping  position  and  set  out  slightly 
from  the  wall,  attract  customer  attention.  The 
front  of  the  wall  counter  is  built  in  a  sloping  posi¬ 
tion;  a  folded  blanket  makes  a  simple  color 
dii  jtlay.  It  is  suggested  that  similar  colors  be 
stored  under  the  counter  behind  each  displayed 
color.  Display  space  at  the  right  is  a  wood-grained 
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What  Management  Expects  from  the 
Credit  Department  During  1946 

By  J.  Gordon  Dakins, 

Manager,  Credit  Management  Division 


Credit  sales  promotion  leads 
the  list,  A  primary  objective, 
survey  indicates,  is  increased 
credit  volume.  Majority  seem 
to  prefer  a  liberal  policy. 

CREDIT  departments  will  be 
expected  during  1946  to 
become  credit  sales  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  fullest  sense*  of  the 
word  “sales,”  according  to  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  merchant  opinion  as 
shown  in  a  survey  made  last  month 
by  the  Credit  Management  Divis-' 
ion.  As  usual,  management  looks 
to  the  credit  department  to  control 
credit  in  order  to  avoid  excessive 
losses,  but  this  year  aggressive  cred¬ 
it  sales  promotion  is  listed  as  a 
“must.” 

Fully  68  per  cent  of  the  replies 
from  store  principals  indicate  that 
management  expects  a  well-planned 
selling  effort  by  the  credit  division 
during  1946  not  only  to  secure  new 
charge  customers  but  also  to  bring 
back  on  the  books  the  names  of 
former  charge  customers  who  have 
been  paying  cash.  The  install¬ 
ment  plan  also  offers  excellent  op- 
p)ortunities  for  sales  development, 
it  was  agreed,  and  credit  managers 
were  advised  to  coop>erate  fully 
with  the  merchandise  division  in 
making  plans  to  secure  a  good 
share  of  the  anticipated  increase  in 
installment  sales. 

What  should  a  store’s  credit  f)oli- 
cy  be  for  1946— liberal  or  conserva¬ 
tive?  On  this  point,  there  was  a 
variety  of  opinion.  Some  mer¬ 
chants  advocate  a  cautious  policy 
because  of  the  uncertainty  of  chang¬ 
ing  conditions.  Others,  and  they 
seem  to  be  in  the  majority,  prefer 
a  reasonably  liberal  credit  policy 
during  1946.  The  view  of  this 
group  is  well  expressed  by  this 
comment:  “Our  credit  policy  is  to 
sell  goods  and  we  have  found  there 
is  more  to  be  gained  by  a  liberal 
credit  policy  than  one  which  at¬ 
tempts  to  keep  bad  debts  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.” 


An  increase  in  credit  sales,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  the  only  thing  that 
management  expects  from  the 
credit  department  during  1946.  A 
greater  understanding  of  the  need  ' 
lor  better  public  relations  was  indi¬ 
cated,  and  it  is  up  to  the  credit 
department  to  establish  jwlicies 
and  provide  the  type  of  service 
which  will  make  for  customer  good¬ 
will.  Increased  efficiency  and  speed 
in  authorizing  was  stressed. 

In  addition,  credit  managers  are 
exf>ected  to  maintain  satisfactory 
collection  percentages  and  to  exert 
ever)’  effort  to  keep  charge  accounts 
paid  promptly  so  that  the  customer 
will  always  l)e  “open  to  buy.” 
They  must  keep  well  informed  on 
political  and  economic  trends  so 
that  they  can  adjust  their  credit 
policies  rapidly  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  they  are  expected 
to  keep  their  expenses  in  line  and 
to  increase  the  of)erating  efficiency 
of  their  departments  through 
streamlined  procedures.  On  this 
point,  several  executives  mentioned 
the  benefits  of  cycle  billing. 

The  careful  selection  of  risks  to 
eliminate  the  need  for  drastic  col¬ 
lection  methods  was  also  referred 
to,  and  several  store  heads  advised 
full  cooperation  with  the  credit  bu¬ 
reaus  in  the  use  and  dissemination 
of  credit  information. 

Typical  views,  as  expressed  by  re¬ 
tailers,  follow: 

Frank  M.  Mayfield, 

President,  Scruggs-V andervoort- 
Bamey,  Inc.; 

St.  Louis: 

►  It  will  take  extreme  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  a  credit  department  to 
protect  a  store  against  unwise  ex¬ 
tension  of  credit  and  the  great 
danger  that  arises  from  war-swollen 
incomes. 

I  believe  that  in  1946  the  credit 
department  should  be  more  sales- 
minded  than  it  has  ever  been.  As 
business  returns  to  a  more  normal 
condition,  the  function  of  the 
credit  department  in  selling  a  store 


to  piospecti\e  customers  will  as¬ 
sume  a  greater  and  greater  impor¬ 
tance. 

Jay  Iglauer, 

Executive  Vice-President  and 
Treasurer,  The  Halle  Bros.  Co.; 
Cleveland: 

►  A  credit  department  that  is 
worthy  of  the  name  will  consider 
itself  not  only  a  service  department 
but  a  producer  as  well. 

Constant  checking  of  its  author¬ 
izing  speed  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  routine.  Slowness  in  authoriz¬ 
ing  will  lose  customers. 

In  cities  with  merchant-owned 
credit  agencies,  consumers  have 
learned  that  they  make  their  own 
credit  records,  and  credit  manage¬ 
ment  should  never  fail  to  impress 
customers  who  have  fallen  into 
habits  of  carelessness  with  this  im¬ 
portant  fact. 

Forrest  T.  Berg, 

President,  Charles  F.  Berg,  Inc.; 
Portland,  Ore: 

►  The  first  thing  management 
expects  is  an  aggressive  credit  cam¬ 
paign  for  new  accounts,  both  from 
city  and  out-of-town  trade,  and 
particularly  from  the  large  group 
of  people  who  are  now  paying  cash. 
These  campaigns  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  within  the  store  among  the 
employees,  should  be  given  radio 
and  newspaper  advertisements,  and 
should  be  a  thorough  job  planned 
over  a  long  period. 

The  aim  of  the  credit  depart¬ 
ment  should  be  to  establish  the 
same  ratio  of  charge  accounts  to 
cash  sales  as  was  held  before  the 
war.  There  should  be  an  analysis 
.  of  all  outstanding  accounts  classi¬ 
fied  according  to  age  so  that  man¬ 
agement  may  look  this  over  as  well 
as  the  credit  department.  The 
credit  department  must  also  regard 
itself  as  part  of  sales  promotion. 

T  feel  that  Regulation  W  is  too 
stringent  and  hinders  credi^.  While 
I  am  not  opposed  to  some  type  of 
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regulation  on  credit,  I  do  feel  that 
the  present  regulation  is  too  strong. 

Carl  N.  Schmalz, 

Treasurer,  R.  H.  Steams  Co., 
Boston: 

►  During  1946,  management 
should  expect  of  its  credit  depart¬ 
ments: 

1.  New  and .  sucessful  efforts  to 
insure  the  courteous  and  consid¬ 
erate  treatment  of  applicants  and 
customers. 

2.  Careful  examination  of  costs 
looking  toward  a  steady  increase  in 
efficiency. 

3.  No  effort  to  stimulate  credit 
business  (which  means,  for  the 
most  part,  installment  business) , 
and  no  demands  for  the  rep>eal  of 
Regulation  W,  until  after  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  goods  has  caught  up  with, 
and  passed,  demand. 

4.  Thoughtful  attention  to  the 
decrease  in  the  p)ercentage  of 
charge  business  and  intelligent  ob¬ 
servations  regarding  the  circum¬ 
stances,  if  any,  under  which  indi¬ 
vidual  stores  will  exf>erience  a  net 
loss  of  custom  if  and  when,  the 
present  cash  business  declines. 

Otto  W.  Monnig, 

Vice-President,  Monnig  Dry 
Goods  Co.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas: 

►  We  will  want  the  credit  depart¬ 
ment  to  do  a  good  job  taking  care 
of  our  regular  customers  who  are 
already  on  the  books. 

We  exjiect  them  to  maintain  a 
satisfactory  collection  percentage  in 
accomplishing  this  job,  because  if 
this  is  not  maintained  we  stand  a 
chance  of  losing  too  much  money 
if  conditions  suddenly  change  for 
the  worse.  We  do  not  want  them 
to  get  too  high  a  collection  per¬ 
centage  because  this  drives  away 
customers. 

We  expect  them  to  keep  up  their 
campaign  for  new  accounts.  If  it 
could  be  said  that  you  ever  own  a 
customer,  it  would  come  nearer  ap¬ 
plying  to  one  who  has  a  charge  ac¬ 
count  than  to  a  cash  customer. 

There  will  probably  be  more  in¬ 
stallment  buying  in  1946  due  to  the 
return  of  hard  lines.  In  this  selling 
we  will  expect  them  to  give  as  short 
terms  as  possible  to  keep  us  in  line 
with  our  competitors  and  get  the 
business.  We  are  not  in  favor  of 
giving  two  years  to  pay  for  mer- 


Major  Wool  Joins  NRDGA  as 
War  Veterans’  Advisor 


After  41/^  years  of  military 
service.  Major  Albert  E.  Wool 
has  joined  the  staff  of  NRDGA  to 
handle  veterans’  problems.  Now 
at  work  on  the  formulation  of  a 
program  for  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  Major  Wool 
says: 

“The  returning  veterans  of  the 
armed  services  comprise  a  substan¬ 
tial  portion  of  our  national  com¬ 
munity.  As  a  class  they  are  the 
cream  of  American  youth;  and  as 
such  they  are  a  vast  reservoir  of 
top-notch  manpower.  Many  wish 
to  enter  retailing,  some  as  the 
proprietors  of  their  own  stores  and 
many  as  employees.  The  retail  in¬ 
dustry  is  thus  presented  with  a 
unique  opportunity  to  acquire 
‘new  blood’  of  a  superior  quality 
and,  in  the  process,  at  the  same 
time  assume  a  leading  role  in  the 
speedy  return  of  our  country  to 
a  richly  deserved  peacetime  con¬ 
tentment  and  prosperity, 

“The  NRDGA  proposes  to  assist 
both  the  industry  and  the  return¬ 
ing  veteran  in  the  scdution  of  the 
many  problems  and  questions 
which  will  necessarily  arise  out  of 
this  process  of  absorbing  the  veter¬ 
an  into  business.  Personal  counsel, 
advice  and  assistance  are  available 
at  the  Association’s  offices  for  all 
servicemen  who  are  considering  a 
career  in  retailing,  whether  as  store 
proprietors  or  as  store  employees.” 
Major  Wool,  a  native  New  York- 


.4lbert  E.  Wool 


er,  practiced  law  in  New.  York  City 
until  he  was  called  to  active  mili¬ 
tary  duty  in  1941.  His  service  in¬ 
cluded  two  and  a  half  years  in  the 
islands  of  the  South  Pacific  on  the 
staffs  of  Generals  Kenney  and 
Whitehead,  and  participation  in 
three  major  campaigns.  As  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Judge  Advocate  Gener¬ 
al’s  Department,  he  became  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  soldier’s  many  and 
varied  problems,  both  personal  and 
official,  his  hop>es  and  aspirations, 
what  he  left  behind,  and  what  he 
wants  of  the  future. 


chandise  and  will  not  do  it  unless 
competition  forces  us  to  do  so. 

It  will  also  be  the  duty  of  the 
credit  department  to  keep  exp>enses 
in  line,  because  we  feel  it  is  no 
trick  to  op>erate  a  good  credit  de¬ 
partment  if  you  let  your  exp)enses 
run  too  high. 

Joseph  J.  Thursh, 

Vice-President  and  Controller, 
R.  H.  Macy,  Inc.: 

►  A  satisfactory  employment  level, 
which  in  turn  stems  from  a  satis¬ 
factory  national  income  level,  is 
virtually  imp)Ossible  without  the 
full  exploitation  of  consumer  in¬ 
stallment  credit. 

I  am  convinced  that  an  early 
repeal  of  Regulation  W  is  an  essen¬ 


tial  step  towards  shortening  the  re¬ 
conversion  p>eriod.  I  know  that 
many  p)eople  believe  the  retention 
of  Regulation  W  acts  as  a  brake  on 
inflationary  tendencies.  This  is  true 
up  to  a  px)int,  but  the  preponder¬ 
ance  of  evidence  points  the  other 
way.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
belief  that  the  only  real  protection 
against  inflation  is  increased  pro¬ 
duction  as  rapidly  as  possible,  then 
I  believe  it  is  more  important  to 
eliminate  impediments  to  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  that  increase  than  any 
other  single  factor. 

During  the  last  five  years,  we 
have  gotten  a  fairly  good  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  potentialities  of  con¬ 
sumer  installment  credit  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Firestone^s  Velon  makes  this  cocktail 
suit  by  TrayStix,  A  damp  cloth 
wiped  over  it  will  remove  spots. 

Facts  About  the  New  Synthetic  FibeAnc 

By  Zelma  Bendure  | 


Koroseal,  by  B.  F.  Goodrich,  serves  as  bedspread,  upholstery  material  on  the 
boudoir  chair,  curtains,  lampshade  and  chest  of  drawers.  All  of  these  can 
be  kept  new  looking  by  wiping  with  a  damp  cloth  wrung  out  in  soapsuds. 


The  bac 
$f  Saran 
uitkstan 


The  world  of  merchandise  is 
being  scientifically  modern¬ 
ized.  It  is  advancing  so  rapid¬ 
ly  that  today’s  retailers  might  as 
well  prepare  themselves  to  enter 
knowingly  the  world  of  elements, 
atoms,  and  molecules. 

It  can  be  foreseen  that  in  the 
not  too  distant  future,  customers 
will  select  fabrics  for  other  than 
fiber,  construction,  color,  and  gen¬ 
eral  finish.  They  will  become  ex¬ 
cited  about  the  new  and  functional 
features  that  will  add  so  much  to 
their  wearing  apparel  and  to  their 
homes.  Now  conceivable  are 
clothes  for  the, whole  family,  even 
shoes,  hats,  and  gloves  that  are 
entirely  water-repellent.  Curtains 
hanging  at  a  forgotten,  open  win¬ 
dow  will  not  be  water  soaked  by  a 
sudden  rain  storm. 

There  will  be  an  end  to  constant 
pressing  because  fabrics  will  be 
crease-resistant.  There  will  be  chil¬ 
dren’s  clothes  made  of  fabrics  that 
resist  nongreasy  spots  and  stains. 
Curtains  can  be  washed  and  will 
retain  their  crispness  and  shape 
with  no  additional  starch  and  no 
curtain  stretcher.  Hours  spent  for 
protection  against  moths  in  wool 


blankets,  rugs,  and  clothes  will  be 
eliminated.  Salt  air  and  water  will 
no  longer  damage  fabrics.  Garments 
will  not  shrink,  stretch,  or  sag.  The 
curtains,  draf>eries,  rugs,  and  up¬ 
holstery  can  be  made  flame-  and 
fire-resistant. 

Fabrics  can  be  pleated  and 
ruffled  and  will  remain  so  as  long 
as  the  fabric  lasts.  All  of  these  fea¬ 
tures  «and  many  more,  in  addition 
to  the  new  and  startlingly  different 
fibers  and  combinations  of  fibers  to 
produce  new  fabric  textures,  are 
products  of  the  scientist. 

But  retailers  have  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  interpreting  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers  the  merchandise  of  the  fu¬ 
ture.  It  isn’t  necessary  to  be  a  tech¬ 
nician  to  convey  the  features  of 
suitability,  wear,  and  care  of  each 
new  product  as  it  is  available;  but 
it  is  essential  to  have  at  least  a 
sup>erficial  understanding  of  the 
why  back  of  plastics,  synthetic  fib¬ 
ers,  and  fabric  finishes  if  intelligent 
selling  information  is  to  be  passed 
on  to  the  sales  staffs. 

Recently,  in  a  radio  forum  dis¬ 
cussing  synthetics  and  plastics,  it 
was  stated  in  substance  that  con¬ 
sumers  don’t  need  to  know  any¬ 


thing  about  them,  except  what  they 
will  do;  they  know  wood  burns  and 
some  metal  rusts  and  the  why  is  not 
important.  This  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  healthy  attitude  for  retailers 
to  take— certainly  not  today  when 
school  children,  the  customers  of 
tomorrow,  discuss  atomic  energy, 
electronics,  radar,  and  plastics, 
along  with  their  football  and  part¬ 
ies. 

At  the  advent  of  war  many  new 
fibers  and  fabric  finishes  were  in 
use  or  were  being  introduced.  The 
question  today  is  how  far  have  they 
advanced  and  what  are  the  future 
possibilities?  Most  materials  used 
for  these  fibers  and  finishes  were 
side-tracked  from  civilian  consump¬ 
tion  and  used  for  war  necessities. 
During  that  period  much  was 
learned  regarding  their  adaptabili¬ 
ty  to  civilian  goods.  However,  few 
manufacturer’s  technicians  feel 
free,  at  this  time,  to  make  long- 
range  predictions  about  their  fu¬ 
ture.  This  unwillingness  to  crystal- 
gaze  is  more  noticeable  in  the  case 
of  the  fibers  than  of  the  finishes. 
However,  it  is  certain  that  the  new 
fibers  and  finishes  are  going  to  de¬ 
velop  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
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The  back  and  seat  of  this  modem  chair  are  made 
tf  Saran,  Dow’s  vinyl  plastic.  Dirt-resistant,  it  also 
uithstands  hard  wear  and  is  non-inflammable. 


id  Finishes 


These  fibers  are  called  “synthet¬ 
ics”  because  they  are  built  up  by 
synthesis,  which  simply  means  the 
bringing  together  of  substances, 
often  the  combining  of  elements  of 
simple  compounds  into  complex 
chemical  comp>ounds.  Many  a  sci¬ 
entist  has  devoted  a  lifetime  to  de¬ 
veloping  our  synthetic  fibers  and 
finishes. 

Rayon  was  our  first  great  syn¬ 
thetic  fiber.  It  was  introduced  as 
a  fiber  toward  the  end  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century;  but  it  was  not  until 
our  present  generation  that  it  took 
its  rightful  position  and,  as  a  lead¬ 
er,  has  placed  all  synthetics  on  a 
firm,,  individual  basis.  A  serious 
mistake  was  made  at  the  start, 
when  rayon  was  presented  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute.  Even  today  it  is  listed  in 
many  of  our  dictionaries  and  en- 
cyclop>edias  as  “artificial  silk”.  No 
fiber  is  a  complete  substitute  for 
another.  It  may  be  used  for  the 
same  purpose  as  another  fiber  but 
each  contributes  its  own  individual 
features. 

At  times  in  making  synthetics, 
the  original  substances  used  are 
chemically  changed.  On  the  other 
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This  costume  of  the  future  is  all-nylon.  A  chiffon  version  is  used  for  gown  and  gloves; 
nylon  bristles,  with  net,  make  the  headdress;  slippers  are  satin  nyUm.  Gown  by  Bruno, 
Spectator  Sports;  headdress  by  Miss  Miriam,  Hattie  Carnegie. 

The  shining  white  draperies  are  of  incombustible  Fiberglas  fabric,  safe  and  beautiful. 


hand  chemicals  may  be  used  that 
cause  only  a  physical  change  in  the 
original  substances  and  they  re¬ 
main  chemically  the  same. 

This  brings  us  to  another  bor¬ 
rowed  word,  “regenerated.”  It  ex¬ 
plains  the  great  difference  between 
synthetic  fibers.  The  word  means 
“to  reproduce  anew,  or  to  make  in 
different  form.” 

The  word  regenerated  gives  us  a 
better  understanding  of  rayon  and 
other  synthetic  fibers.  All  rayon  is 
made  today  of  cellulose  from  trees 
or  cotton  linters.  Viscose  and  cu- 
prammonium  are  considered  regen.- 
erated  cellulose  rayon  because,  even 
though  chemicals  are  used  to 
change  the  wood  pulp  or  cotton 
linters  to  a  yiscous,  syrupy  solution 
and  again  to  harden  it  into  a  fila¬ 
ment,  the  cellulose  remains  cellu¬ 
lose,  although  in  different  form. 

On  the  other  hand  the  chemicals 
that  produce  cellulose  acetate  ray¬ 
on  chemically  change  the  cellulose 
to  an  acetate  form,  which  is  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  chemical  formula  of 
celluldse. 

This  e^^J^ins  why  cellulose  ace¬ 
tate  rayon  requires  care  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  for  the  regener¬ 
ated  cellulose  rayons. 


Zelma  Bendure  has  just  completed,  in  collaboration  with 
her  sister,  Gladys  Pfeiffer,  a  book  called  America’s  Fabrics 
which  will  be  published  by  Macmillan.  Described  as  the 
most  comprehemive  treatment  of  the  subject  ever  attempted, 
America’s  Fabrics  contains  photographs  of  every  fabric  made 
today,  definitions  and  descriptions  of  every  fiber  and  every 
process  and  machine  used  in  the  creation  of  finished  fabrics. 
In  addition  there  is  a  badly  needed  new  classification  of  all 
modem  fabrics  which  chcdlenges  what  Miss  Bendure  de¬ 
scribes  as  the  “inadequate  and  out-of-date  labelling  of  fabrics 
today.’*  Dyeing  and  printing  processes  are  illustrated  with 
color  plates,  and  information  of  value  to  all  merchandising 
personnel  is  given  on  color  values.  The  book  is  listed  for 
publication  in  the  early  spring.  There  is  every  indication 
that  store  executives  will  find  in  it  a  complete,  up-to-date 
source  of  just  the  kind  of  fabric  information  they  constantly 
need,  for  buying,  selling,  training,  and  advertising. 


PROTEIN  FIBERS 

Casein  and  soybean  produce  re¬ 
generated  fibers.  The  protein  is 
not  chemically  changed  and  there¬ 
fore,  they  are  compared  to  wool— 
a  natural  protein  fiber. 

Casein.  The  casein  fibers  as 
used  today  are  the  short,  staple 
fibers  (cut  from  long  filaments) . 
“Aralac”  is  the  trade-name  of  the 
only  casein  fiber  now  being  manu¬ 


factured  in  the  United  States. 
I'hcse  fibers  are  usually  blended 
with  wool,  cotton,  or  rayon  before 
being  spun  into  yarns. 

Casein  fibers  give  the  fabric  a 
soft  draping  quality  and  often  an 
almost  downy  feel.  The  fibers  have 
a  certain  springiness  which  adds 
resiliency  to  the  fabric,  making 
it  more  resistant  to  creases  and 
wrinkles.  Casein  is  most  frequently 
used  for  such  fabrics  as  soft  challis 


With  nylon,  industry  for  the  fir  a  time  can  produce 
by  machine-looming  the  crinkle  effect  typical  of 
French  hand-looming.  The  draperies  here,  experi¬ 
mentally  woven,  look  like  museum  textiles. 


The  wool  shirt  on  the  left  was  washed  as  often  and 
in  the  same  way  as  the  one  on  the  right;  But  be¬ 
cause  if  was  treated  with  Lanaset  it  retained  its 
original  size  and  texture  unchanged. 
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and  llannels,  and  may  be  "blended 
and  woven  into  hard  textured  fab¬ 
rics  such  as  gabardine  and  serge,  as 
well  as  into  heavier  coatings. 

The  fibers  have  the  ability  to 
create  air  pockets  that  will  retain 
warmth.  This  is  one  reason  why 
.Aralac  is  used  extensively  for  in-^ 
terlinings.  It  may  be  a  100  per 
cent  Aralac  woven  fabric,  or  it  may 
be  a  soft  fiber  filling  between  two 
coverings.  Many  quilted  fabrics 
such  as  used  for  robes  and  jackets 
are  lined  with  these  fibers. 

Perhaps  the  widest  use  of  Aralac 
has  been  its  blending  with  rabbit 
fur  or  wool  to  make  felt  for  hats. 

Casein,  an  animal  protein  pnxl- 
uct,  is  obtained  from  skim  milk. 
About  half  of  the  milk  production 
is  separated  for  cream,  butter,  and 
fats.  It  is  the  skim  milk  from  these 
separations  from  which  the  casein 
is  secured.  The  casein  is  processed 
into  a  viscous  solution  and  is  spun 
into  filaments  very  much  the  same 
as  is  viscose  rayon.  The  filaments, 
or  tow,  are  then  cut  into  short 
staple  fibers. 

Soybean.  This  fiber  is  also  used 
in  short,  staple  fiber  form  and  is 
blended  with  the  natural 'fibers  be¬ 
fore  being  spun  into  yarns.  “Soy- 
Ion”  is  the  trade-mark  name  given 
to  the  only  soybean  fiber  being  man¬ 
ufactured  at  this  time.  This  fiber 
contributes  extreme  softness  to  the 
fabric.  Because  of  the  soybean  fib¬ 
er’s  natural  crimp  and  resiliency  the 
fabrics  are  more  resistant  to  wrink¬ 
ling. 

It  is  stated  that  these  fibers  show 
promise  of  blending  with  wool  for’ 
suitings  and  upholstery  fabrics. 
Consideration  is  also  being  given 
to  many  new  textured  materials 
made  by  blending  fine  denier  and 
fine  crimp  soybean  fibers  with  cot¬ 
ton  and  spun  rayon  fibers.  Soybean 
and  wool  fiber  blends  are  also  be¬ 
ing  investigated  for  making  nat 
felts. 

Soybean  fiber,  a  vegetable  pro¬ 
tein  product,  is  obtained  from  the 
soybean,  from  which  the  protein  is 
removed.  It  is  then  changed  with 
chemicals  into  a  viscous  solution 
which  is  spun,  as  is  rayon,  into 
long,  continuous  filaments.  Groups 
of  these  filaments  are  then  cut  into 
short  fibers. 

Peanut  protein  fibers  and  com 
protein  fibers  (Zein)  are  both  in  the 
experimental  stage.  It  is  expected 


Koroseal,  100  per  cent  waterproof  but 
with  perfect  dt  aping  qualities,  makes 
a  neiv  raincoat,  styled  by  RainfashUms. 


il'.at  these  and  other  synthetic  pro¬ 
tein  fibers  will  have  a  greater  adap¬ 
tation'  to  fabric  production  in  the 
future. 

MINERAL  FIBERS 

Glass  Fibers.  Fabrics  made  of 
glass  would  have  seemed  imptossi- 
ble  a  short  time  ago,  yet  today,  this 
fiber  has  great  potentialities  for 
such  fabrics  as  those  used  for  cur¬ 
tains,  drai>eries,  and  table  covers. 
They  have  beauty  of  texture  and 
when  dyed  there  is  a  soft  blending 
of  the  color  with  the  liber’s  natural 
luster.  These  fibers  are  now  being 
produced  under  the  trade-name  of 
“Fiberglas.” 

Fiberglas  has  many  interesting 


Flexible,  durable  and  water-resistant, 
these  shoes  are  made  of  Vinyon. 


features  that  make  it  most  suitable 
for  draperies.  Perhaps  its  greatest 
asset  is  that  it  is  noninflammable 
and  is  therefore  particularly  adapt¬ 
able  to  public  places.  In  weight 
the  fabrics  can  be  compared  to 
damask.  Draperies  will  hang  in 
attractive  folds  but  the  fabric  will 
not  retain  wrinkles  or  creases. 
Fiberglas  is  not  affected  by  severe 
climatic  conditions.  Bright  sun¬ 
light,  salt  air,  or  high  humidity 
have  no  effect  on  glass  fibers  and 
the  fabrics  are  ideally  suited  for 
homes  near  the  ocean.  The  fabrics 
retain  their  shape  and  do  not 
stretch,  sag,  or  shrink. 

Glass  fibers  make  lustrous  and 
luxurious  table  cloths.  Since  they 
do  not  burn  a  lighted  cigarette 
will  not  damage  the  fabric.  They 
are  mothproof,  long  wearing,  and 
can  be  dry  cleaned.  The  white 
fabrics  can  be  washed  and  ironed. 

While  the  future  holds  many 
p>ossibilities  for  glass  fiber  fabrics 
for  the  home,  they  cannot  be  used 
where  subject  to  friction,  and 
therefore,  are  ’not  suitable  for  wear¬ 
ing  apparel  or  upholstery. 

Fabrics  constructed  with  the 
long,  continuous  filaments  are  very 
smooth  and  lustrous.  Those  woven 
with  yarns,  made  from  short  fibers, 
have  less  luster  and  a  rather  fuzzy 
surface. 

POLYMER  FIBERS 

Now  we  arrive  at  the  newest 
group  of  all— the  p>olymer  fiber 
products.  Nylon,  Vinyon,  Saran, 
and  neoprene  are  only  four  poly¬ 
mer  fibers  and  many  more  are  in 
the  making.  Nylon  and  neoprene 
are  used  as  generic  terms  while  the 
other  two  are  trade-mark  names 
owned  by  companies  making  the 
fibers. 

These  are  the  typical  chemical 
fibers  made  from  complex  chemical 
compounds.  They  still  are  so  new 
that  their  ultimate  scop)e  is  not 
known.  We  think  of  each  of  them 
as  individual  typ>es  of  fibers  but 
this  is  not  entirely  the  true  picture. 
For  example,  nylon,  as  we  know  it 
at  this  time,  is  only  one  of  a  whole 
family  of  nylon. 

These  synthetic  fibers  are  made 
from  organic  compounds  and  are 
all  formed  by  what  is  called  “p)oly- 
merization.”  This  me^ns  the  link¬ 
ing  together  of  two  or 'more  mole¬ 
cules  to  form  more  complex  mole- 
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Visions  of  the  year  to  come,  appear  on  the  horizon  ...  and  women 
once  more  lift  their  eyes  and  renew  the  hope  for  a  world  of  beauty.  They 
dream  of  a  life  filled  with  infinite  loveliness— and  to  the  feminine  mind,  an 
essential  part  of  continued  charm  are  stockings  gossamer'sheer,  with  the  sleek  fit 
and  dull  softness  that  only  DuraBeau  finish  can  give  them.  Women’s  thoughts  fasten 
on  the  “miles  more  wear’’  assured  by  Stockings  finished  with  DuraBeau  .  .  .  and  on  the 
lasting  loveliness  that  such  hose  can  bring  to  their  legs.  Their  attention  is  caught,  too,  by  the 
added  attraction  and  wearability  inherent  in  fabrics  that  have  had  lasting  beauty  “sealed  in’’  with 
DuraBeau  finish. 

SCROLLER  BROS.,  INC. 

Mfrs.  of  Textile  Soaps,  Softeners,  Oils,  Finishes 
s.  awscwatf*  Collins  &  Westmoreland  Streets,  Phila.  34,  Pa.  *  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  Can, 
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cules.  A  molecule  is  a  small  unit  of 
matter  made  up  of  one  or  more 
atoms.  It  is  the  scientist’s  knowl¬ 
edge  of  molecules  that  has  given  us 
these  new  and  exciting  fabrics  and 
many  of  the  special  finishes. 

-  To  make  these  fibers,  selected 
chemicals  are  combined  until  they 
ultimately  form  the  comp>ound  re¬ 
quired  for  polymerization.  One 
molecule  hooks  up  end-to-end  with 
another  molecule  to  form  a  larger 
molecule.  These  in  turn  hook  up 
with  others  forming  a  “molecular 
chain”  or  “polymers.” 

The  polymerized  substance  is 
then  a  viscous  solution,  or  is 
changed  into  such  form.  It  is  then 
extruded  through  a  spinneret  and 
a  filament  is  formed  much  as  is  a 
rayon  filament.  After  the  filaments 
are  spun,  the  molecules  are  in  a 
confused  arrangement  and  they 
must  be  lined  up  in  parallel  forma¬ 
tion.  This  is  accomplished  by 
stretching  the  filament  to  several 
times  its  original  length.  It  is 
this  stretching  that  increases  the 
strength  and  elasticity  of  the  yarn. 

Nylon  is  today  the  best  known  of 
these  fibers.  In  the  past  it  has  been 
manufactured  in  only  the  long, 
continuous  filaments,  but  future 
plans  include  fabrics  made  from 
short  staple  nylon  fibers. 

To  date,  hosiery  has  taken  the 
largest  percentage  of  available  ny¬ 
lon.  There  have  been  some  w'oven 
fabrics  such  as  those  used  for  lin¬ 
gerie  and  blouses.  These  fabrics, 
plus  sheer  and  heavier  fabrics,  are 
probable.  Curtain  materials,  as 
well  as  fabrics  which  can  have 
pleats  and  ruffles  permanently  set 
are  being  considered,  as  are  nylon 
velvets  that  are  crush-proof.  The 
resilience,  softness,  and  draping 
qualities  of  nylon  fabrics  are  being 
improved. 

For  the  most  part  a  relatively 
coarse  nylon  filament  has  been 
spun.  During  the  war  much  finer 
and  much  coarser  yarns  were  made 
and  each  will  have  a  place  in  con¬ 
sumer  fabrics. 

Nylon  is  easy  to  wash  and  quick 
to  dry.  It  is  also  strong  and  elastic, 
and  resists  abrasion— features  mak¬ 
ing  it  highly  desirable  for  hosiery. 
These  same  propterties,  in  addition 
to  others  acquired  by  finishes,  give 
a  prosperous  future  outlook  to  ny¬ 
lon  fabrics. 

Vinyon  is  highly  qualified  for 
fabrics  that  require  water-repellen- 


“Sani-flamed”  upholstery  fabrics  are 
flame-resistant  and  germ-repellent. 


cy.  It  is  unaffected  by  water  to  the 
degree  that,  while  it  can  be  surface 
wetted,  it  will  repel  water.  This 
makes  it  suitable  for  fabrics  used 
lor  shower  curtains,  bathing  suits, 
and  for  heavier  fabrics,  as  those 
used  for  awnings,  tents,  and  nauti- 
tal  equipment. 

.Since  Vinyon  is  noninflammable 
and  resists  fire,  it  is  most  adaptable 
to  curtains,  drapteries,  upholstery, 
and  for  certain  typtes  of  protective 


Woven  of  the  new  plastic-coated  yam, 
Plexon,  these  belts  are  easily  cleaned, 
colorfast,  impervious  to  most  forms  of 
dirt  and  staira.  Made  by  Vogue  Belts. 


work  clothing.  Being  resistant  to 
mineral  acids  and  alkalies,  it  is 
knitted  into  chemical  resisting 
hosiery.  Since  it  accumulates  static 
electricity,  it  is  not  suitable  for  un¬ 
dergarments.  Vinyon  is  thermo¬ 
plastic  and  cannot  be  expjosed  to 
extreme  heat. 

Exp>eriments  are  in  progress  to 
produce  a  pile  on  fabrics,  not  by 
the  weave,  but  by  fusing  Vinyon 
fibers  on  fabric.  Blended  with  cot¬ 
ton,  'wool,  or  rayon  it  will  create 
fabrics  that  will  hold  their  pleat 
and  shape. 

V'inyon  is  a  very  flexible  and 
durable  fiber,  and  has  future  possi¬ 
bilities  where  strong  fabrics,  non- 
inflammable  or  water-resistant,  are 
required. 

Saran  filaments  have  differed 
from  nylon  and  Vinyon  filaments 
as  Saran  are  monofilaments  (one 
thicker  filament  extruded  through 
a  spinneret)  while  the  other  two 
are  multifilaments  (many  strands 
from  one  spinneret  are  hardened 
into  one  filament) . 

Saran  is  extremely  strong  and 
resistant  to  abrasion,  dirt  and  dust, 
and  most  chemicals.  This  makes  it 
well  adapted  to  fabrics  used  for- 
such  items  as  shoes,  handbags,  and 
luggage.  The  heavier  filament 
has  been  used  for  upholstery  fab¬ 
rics  and  has  withstood  hard  wear 
over  a  long  period  of  time  in  pub¬ 
lic  conveyances.  Saran  is  non- 
inflammable,  another  feature  that 
adds  value  to  these  fabrics. 

Like  Vinyon,  Saran  is  thermo¬ 
plastic,  and  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
lieat  to  which  it  can  be  expmsed. 

Velon  is  made  from  the  same 
original  polymers  as  Saran.  The 
fabrics  range  from  monofilament 
upholstery  fabrics  to  luxurious 
multifilament  brocades  for  dresses, 
hats  and  shoes.  The  fabrics  are 
durable,"  will  not  fade,  as  the  color 
is  part  of  the  filament,  and,  being 
nonabsorbent,  cannot  be  harmed  by 
perspiration. 

Neoprene  is  the  synethtic  p>oly- 
mer  fiber  that  has  elasticity  and 
may  be  used  wherever  rubber  was 
required  in  the  past.  It  has  tensile 
strength,  resists  abrasion,  and  will 
not  deteriorate  on  exposure  to  heat, 
oxidation,  or  oil. 

Neoprene  is  produced  in  a  liquid 
latex  or  in  a  dry,  hardened  form. 
The  liquid  type  is  extruded 
through  a  spinneret  and  produces 
a  monofilament  of  the  desired  di- 
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ameter  for  weaving  or  knitting,  or 
it  may  be  moulded  into  a  garment. 
The  dry  compound  is  formed  into 
sheets  which  are  later  cut  into 
strips.  Both  the  cut  threads  and 
monofilaments  are  usually  covered 
with  yarns  before  fabric  produc¬ 
tion. 

A  great  deal  of  experience  was 
gained  during  the  war  in  handling 
this  process.  Neoprene  and  other 
synthetic  elastics  will  undoubtedly 
produce  many  department  store 
articles  of  the  future.  One  reason 
for  this  is  ^eoprene’s  longer  wear 
life  as  compared  to  rubber. 

Vinyon  E  is  another  synthetic 
clastic  fiber  that  was  converted  to 
wartime  necessities.  It  has  future 
possibilities  of  being  woven  and 
knitted  into  elastic  fabrics  and 
made  into  sheet  form  for  former 
rubber  products,  such  as  rubber 
gloves. 

FABRIC  FINISHES 

With  all  of  these  new  fibers, 
many  with  properties  that  add  im¬ 
measurably  to  customer  satisfac¬ 
tion,  what  is  going  to  hapjjen  to  the 
old  standbys— wool,  cotton,  silk  (if 
or  when  available) ,  and  linen? 
The  answer  is  found  in  what  is 
being  accomplished  toward  gi^■ing 
the  natural  fibers  many  of  the  new¬ 
er  properties  contributed  by  the 
synthetic  fibers. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
there  are  now  two  fields  of  en¬ 
deavor  along  this  line.  One  is  to 
try  to  give  the  natural  fiber’s  prop¬ 
erties  to  the  synthetic  fibers,  and 
the  other  is  to  add  to  the  existing 
characteristics  of  natural  fibers 
some  of  the  remarkable  attributes 
of  the  synthetic  fibers. 

Fibers,  yarns,  dyes,  and  finishes 
are  being  constantly  improved,  but 
the  news  is  in  the  newer  finishes 
which  have  been  known  as  the 
“sp>ecial  finishes.”  The  fabrics  of 
the  future,  whether  natural  or  syn¬ 
thetic,  are  going  to  add  a  whole 
new  list  of  talking  points. 

There  are  literally  hundreds  of 
trade-mark  names  for  these  finishes. 
Many  have  withstood  the  test  of 
time  and  will  do  all  that  is  claimed 
for  them.  Each  finish  is  valuable 
only  in  so  far  as  the  retailer  and 
the  customer  know  what  they  do 
for  the  fabric  and  how  to  care  for 
them.  The  manufacturer’s  label 
should  tell  this  story. 

Some  of  these  finishes  are  ex- 


Tebilized  rayon  gabardine  used  for  a 
new  silhouette  in  a  Vogue  pattern. 
tiemely  durable  and  will  last 
through  repeated  washings  or  dry 
cleanings.  Others,  most  reliable, 
can  be  washed  but  not  dry  cleaned, 
still  others  can  be  dry  cleaned  ljut 
not  washed,  and  a  third  group  re¬ 
quire  to  be  renewed  after  washing 
or  dry  cleaning.  There  are,  of 
course,  those  that  are  not  effective, 
or  about  which  misstatements  are 
made  as  to  their  durability. 

Shrinkage  Control.  No  longer 
should  retailers  consider  shrinkage 
control  as  anything  special  to  de¬ 
mand  from  manufacturers.  The 
natural  fibers  (silk  excluded)  do 
shrink,  and  yarn  and  fabric  con¬ 
struction  may  contribute  to  shrink¬ 
age.  However,  with  shrinkage  con¬ 
trol  methods  now  available,  cus¬ 
tomers  have  a  right  to  exp>ect  gar¬ 
ments  to  satisfactorily  retain  their 
sizes. 

Shrinkage  of  cotton,  linen,  and 
rayon  is  now  controlled  to  the 
point  where  there  is  a  guarantee 
that  the  fabric  will  not  shrink  over 
three-fourths  of  one  per  cent  (one 
per  cent  allowed  in  the  trade)  in 
either  length  or  width. 

Cotton,  linen,  and  rayon  are 
shrunk  by  using  the  well  known 
method  of  water,  steam,  and  heat, 
and  holding  the  fabric  under  a  cer¬ 
tain  tension.  This  is  the  last  finish 
given  to  the  fabric  as  it  is  pressed 


and  ready  for  sale  when  it  leaves 
the  shrinkage  machine. 

There  has  just  been  announced 
a  new  shrinkage  control  method 
which  should  greatly  reduce  the 
store’s  return  of  rayon  merchandise 
because  of  shrinkage,  as  fabrics  giv¬ 
en  this  treatment  will  shrink  less 
than  one  per  cent.  To  date  spun 
rayon  and  cotton  mixture  fabrics 
ha\e  been  shrunk  by  this  method 
but  it  is  stated  that  the  same  re¬ 
sults  can  be  obtained  on  all  spun 
rayon  fabrics.  It  is  believed  that 
the  first  great  contribution  will  be 
to  fabrics  used  for  men’s  shirts  and 
slacks,  and  for  draperies,  and  other 
such  items. 

The  gray  goods  are  given  a  caus¬ 
tic  soda  treatment,  which  sets  the 
yarns.  The  fabrics  seem  to  have 
an  improved  hand,  take  better  dye¬ 
ing,  and  the  printed  fabrics  have 
sharp  and  clear  designs. 

There  is  also  a  chemically  con¬ 
trolled  wool  shrinkage  process. 
With  this  method  wool  fabric  will 
shrink  less  than  five  per  cent  in 
length  and  two  per  cent  in  width. 
This  means  that  now  retailers  can 
recommend  washing  of  w’ool  fab¬ 
rics  that  have  been  gi^en  such  a 
chemical  treatment.  The  hand  or 
appearance  of  the  fabric  is  in  no 
way  affectc'd,  nor  are  any  of  wool’s 
properties  of  resilience  and  warmth 
retaining  qualities  lessened. 

Waterproof.  To  be  absolutely 
waterproof  all  of  the  interstices  in 
the  fabrics  must  be  closed.  There¬ 
fore  the  fabric  is  non  porous  and 
doe’s  not  p>ermit  the  body  to 
“breathe.”  In  selling  these  finishes, 
note  if  the  fabric  has  also  been 
made  resistant  to  chemicals,  mil¬ 
dew,  moths,  germs,  or  p>erspiration. 
Many  of  the  best  waterproof  fin¬ 
ishes  render  the  fabric  grease,  oil, 
dirt,  spot,  and  stain  resistant,  and 
include  other  desirable  features  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  type  of  merchandise. 

Water-repellent.  While  water- 
repellent  fabrics  resist  water,  it  can 
seep  in  as  the  interstices  in  the 
weave  are  not  closed.  In  the  past 
water-repellent  fabrics  have  been 
considered  mainly  for  rainwear.  As 
these  finishes  are  applied  more  gen¬ 
erally  to  other  garments,  another 
big  talking  p>oint  will  be  their  re¬ 
sistance  to  nongreasy  spots  and 
stains,  particularly  in  children’s 
clothes.  ^ 

(Continued  on  page  70) 
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At  the  headquarters  of  Gamble  Stores  in  Minneapolis  all  servicemen  and  veter¬ 
ans  are  received  by  an  official  G.  /.  greeter.  Whatever  the  purpose  of  the  call, 
even  if  it  is  just  to  visit  a  friend,  the  serviceman  is  singled  out  and  never  kept 
waiting.  If  he  is  looking  for  u^k  there  is  no  red  tape — the  only  form  he  fills 
out  is  a  withholding  tax  blank. 


Good  Will  Evory  Day 

As  we  hasten  in  this  the  Hist 
month  of  the  year  to  get  back  to 
“normal”  after  a  week  or  more  of 
celebrating  “good  will  and  good 
cheer”  we  wonder  how  many  are 
avoiding  the  mistake  of  wrapping 
up  in  the  discarded  tinsel  and  ever¬ 
greens  the  “jjeace  on  earth”  spirit 
we  talked  and  sang  about  so  glibly 
during  the  Christmas  season. 

The  trouble  with  most  of  us  is 
that  we  forget  too  often  just  what 
“normal”  actually  is.  Certainly 
what  we  are  witnessing  now  all  over 
the  country  is  no  more  normal 
than  were  the  circumstances  which 
sent  millions  of  young,  ambitious 
Americans  off  to  foreign  lands  to 
wage  the  most  devastating  war  in 
history. 

Never  were  a  people  more  bless¬ 
ed  than  we  are.  Spared  the  horrors 
of  bombing  and  destruction,  we 
have,  in  addition,  resources  which 
can  provide  comforts  and  happi¬ 
ness  unmatched  anywhere.  Season 
our  thinking  and  actions  as  well  all 
during  the  year  with  just  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  the  Christmas  spirit,  and  it 
would  make  all  the  difference  in 
the  world  in  all  our  relationships. 

Not  So  Bod,  After  All 

The  old  year  closed  with  a  note 
of  satisfaction  for  the  retail  trade. 
In  spite  of  hangover  wartime 
handicaps,  the  store  volume  was 
the  largest  in  history.  Complete 
figures  are  not  yet  in,  but  it  is 
known  that  stores  generally  are 
ahead  of  1944,  which  in  itself  was 
a  banner  year. 

The  fact  that  stores  did  such  a 
good  job  should  cause  some  of  us 
to  pause  in  our  criticism  of  1945 
selling  standards.  Instead  of  brick¬ 
bats  ,we  might  better  commend 
salesf>eople,  who,  day  after  day, 
turned  in  figures  that  broke  all 
records.  As  in  times  before  the 
war,  there  undoubtedly  were  some 
who  showed  indifference  to  cus¬ 
tomer  wants,  but  it  could  not  have 
been  as  general  as  has  been  claim¬ 


ed.  You  just  don’t  make  sales 
records  by  insulting  customers,  or 
by  making  them  think  you  are  in¬ 
different  to  their  needs. 

•  •  • 

Sooner  or  later,  however,  there 
must  be  an  intensive  job  of  train¬ 
ing  for  better  selling  initiated  by 
all  branches  of  trade  if  the  big 
distribution  job  we  have  been  talk¬ 
ing  about  is  to  be  achieved.  It  is 
interesting  to  learn  that  the  elec¬ 
trical  appliance  field  has  joined  the 
ranks  of  those  who  recognize  the 
problems  that  will  confront  indus¬ 
try  and  trade  some  time  in  the 
future.  We  attended  a  preview  of 
a  visual  training  film  that  soon  will 
be  offered  to  manufacturers  and 
dealers  in  that  field.  It  seemed  to 
us,  however,  as  we  listened  to  the 
story  of  how  badly  the  industry  is 
in  need  of  trained  salesmen,  that 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the 
industry  at  the  moment  that  a 
steady,  adequate  flow  of  appliances 
wouldn’t  cure  for  some  time  to 
come.  There  is,  of  course,  a  definite 
relationship  between  the  depleted 
ranks  of  the  ;salesmen  and  the 


empty  shelves  of  the  stores  and 
factories.  Somehow  manufacture 
must  be  stepped  up,  not  only  to 
supply  needed  products  for  stores 
to  sell,  but,  likewise,  to  provide 
selling  jobs  for  returning  veterans 
whose  sole  business  experience  is 
limited  to  selling  such  items.  This, 
too,  would  bring  back  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  thousands  of  salesmen  who 
had  to  hunt  jobs  elsewhere  when 
the  electrical  appliance  factory  and 
retail  department  went  to  war. 

•  *  * 

A  Bulletin  reader  recently  asked 
us  to  define  the  meaning  of  the 
expression  “good  service”.  With 
service  meaning  many  things  to 
many  p>eople,  probably  the  acid 
test  to  apply  is:  “Does  it  satisfy 
and  please  the  customer  group  to 
which  the  store  caters?”  If  differ¬ 
ent  typ>es  of  pieople  did  not  want 
different  kinds  of  service,  there 
would  probably  be  only  one  kind 
of  store— p>erhaps  the  self-ser\'ice 
mart  or  supier-market  type,  or  the 
high  class  specialty  shop  variety. 
While  many  customers  seek  special 
services  in  no  way  affecting  the 
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t0y  buyers  sat 
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^  of  Christmos  Survoy  iikkIo 
by  LIONEL  Solos  Doportmont 


■mill 


rVie-Lionel  Corporation-believe$<.m  company  with  and  publicity  as^a.followrupjojhlrecord-breaking 
[  hundreds  of  leading  Toy  Buyers  in  the  industry,  that  Christmas  campaign.  .Our  surveys  reveal  that  buyers 
^  sale  of  Lionel  Trains  will  continue  after  Christmas  of.  leading  stores  will  also  continue  to  feature  and 

Into.the.Spring  of  1946.  This  belief  is.  based  on  the  promote  Lionel  Trains  and  Accessories  after  Christ->- 

Imowledge  that  .there  exists.a  4-year-long  pent-up  mas— thus  lengthening  the  season  into  1946.  LIONEL 

demand  for  Lionel  Trains  and  Accessories.  The  will  have.merchandise  available,  and  will  continue 
^  tIONEL  .CORPORATION  will  back-up  its  belieTin  to  ship  to  all  alert  dealers  its  new  1946  line  after 
[  lupport  of  its  retail  outlets  by  aggressive  promotion  Christmas!’ 


THE  LIONEL  CORPORATION  1 5  east  26  street -new  york  i o, n.y. 


merits  of  the  merchandise,  others 
prefer  streamlined  service  which 
they  believe  reduces  actual  costs  to 
them.  Then  there  is  the  in  be¬ 
tween  customer,  who  goes  to  neith¬ 
er  extreme. 

Trying  to  put  a  definition  into 
a  few  words,  we  found  we  could 
not  even  approach  for  soundness, 
the  memorable  words  of  Marshall 
Field,  "the  customer  is  always 
right.”  To  us  it  seems  to  be  the 
basis  upon  which  good  retail  stores 
are  founded— even  if  some  of  them 
may  not  agree. 

Quot*  of  tho  Month 

“The  19th  Century  belonged  to 
England.  The  20th  Centur)  be¬ 
longs  to  America.  If  the  British 
continue  to  nationalize  their  car¬ 
tels,  and  if  Russia  continues  to 
imitate  the  incentive  system  of 
American  enterprise,  and  if  Ameri¬ 
ca  continues  to  borrow  Lenin’s 
communism  that  Stalin  abandoned 
in  1936,  the  21st  Century  may  be¬ 
long  to  Russia.”— Robert  R.  \Va- 
soN,  President,  Manning  Maxwell 
and  Moore,  Inc.,  before  meeting 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers. 


Herbert  Benington 

Recently  promoted  from  sales  direc¬ 
tor  to  vice  president  in  charge  of  sales 
at  Simplicity  Pattern  Co.,  Mr.  Bening¬ 
ton  joined  Simplicity  in  1939,  coming 
from  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.  and  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co. 

In  the  movies  they  would  prob¬ 
ably  say,  as  we  do:  “Mr.  Wason’s 
\iews  are  his  own  and  should  not 
etc.,  etc.-”  Interesting  though,  we 
thought. 

Pkic*  in  thn  Sun 

The  Sun  Shop  for  men  opened 
this  month  by  both  Macy’s,  New 


Robert  Johnson 

Newly  appointed  public  relations 
manager  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Mr. 
Johnson  was  recently  discharged  from 
the  Navy  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant, 
after  44  months  of  duty,  most  of  it  in 
public  relations. 

York,  and  Bamberger’s,  Newark, 
N,  J.,  may  offer  solace  to  tlie  males 
of  those  cities,  who  are  worrying 
not  a  little  about  the  clothing  situa¬ 
tion,  which  seems  to  be  getting 
worse  by  the  minute.  They  can 
figure:  “If  the  worst  come  to  the 
worst,  at  least  we  can  have  a  place 
in  the  sun.”' 

*  •  * 

Slibrtur  Store  Wook 

One  of  the  important  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  month  as  far  as  re¬ 
tailers  are  concerned  is  tlie  an¬ 
nouncement  from  Hartford,  Conn., 
that  starting  Feb.  4  the  five  de¬ 
partment  stores  will  remain  closed 
all  day  Monday  during  the  year. 

And  with  Miller  &  Rhoads, 
Richmond,  Va.,  announcing  begin¬ 
ning  January  1  that  they  are  giv¬ 
ing  a  half-day  holiday  each  week 
with  no  pay  reduction  “as  another 
in  a  series  of  postwar  plans  for 
the  Ijenefit  of  employees,”  it  looks 
as  though  retailers  are  getting 
ready  to  meet  the  competition  of 
factories  and  offices  which  in  the 
past  have  effectively  promoted  the 
five  day  week  in  the  drive  for  good 
help.  ' 

•  •  • 

In  a  statement  to  The  Bulletin, 
Miller  &  Rhoads  said  of  their  plan: 

“There  will  be  no  change  in 
store  hours  which  will  remain 
9:30  A.M.  to  5:30  P.M.  Monday 
through  Saturday.  By  giving  all 
employees  a  half-day  pff  weekly  it 
will  be  possible  to  employ  more 
persons,  which  -is  directly  in  line 


Sun  Shops  for  men — Macy’s  at  top,  Bamberger’s  below. 
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Tli*r«'s  a  $307,500,000  na> 
tionpl  market  and  part  of  it 
passes  your  door  every  day! 

What  you,  personally,  will 
take  from  it,  depends  upon 
how  effectively . . .  consist¬ 
ently  . . .  persistently  you  90 
after  your  share. 

Which  means  that  you  should 


avail  yourself  of  every  mer¬ 
chandising  and  sales  help 
offered  you  to  turn  oppor¬ 
tunity  into  quick,  cold  cash  I 
Which  shouid  make  every  car¬ 
pet  retailer  seriously  con¬ 
sider  the  many  advantages 
offered  by  MOHAWK . .  ."the 
mill  with  the  retail  view¬ 
point." 


THIS  IS  THE 
TIME  rOR  ACTIONI 


A  comprehensive  spread  of  carpet  grades,  patterns 
and  colors  for  customers  in  every  income  bracket. 

★  A  streamlined  Stock  Control  Plan  designeiTto  take 
the  guesswork  out  of  ordering,  to  reduce  store 
investment  and  to  promote  rapid  turnover. 

Highly  modern,  efficient  sales  promotion  assist¬ 
ance  and  sales  education. 


The  tremendous  production  capacity  of  one  of  the 
world's  largest  carpet  mills. 

The  greatest  and  finest  Distribution  Organization 
ever  assembled  in  the  carpet  industry,  geared  to 
give  24  to  48  hour  delivery  service  and  helpful  sales 
advice. 

Think  this  over,  Mr.  Retailer!  But  don’t  think  too  long!  Get  in 
touch  with  your  local  MOHAWK  Distributor  quickly  and  line  up 
on  the  Mohawk  Trail  to  BIG  Profits  in  1946. 


MUCHANDISE  THE 

FIVE  POINT  STAR  WAY 
-THE  MOHAWK  WAY! 

s 

MOHAWK 

The  MUl  with  the  Retail  Viewpoint 

MOHAWK  Products  and  Services  are  brought  to  you  by  the  greatest 
Distributing  Organization  ever  assembled  in  the  Carpet  Industry 


ARIZONA 

PhoMilK — llotngen^thmcffmn-Rjran  CompRnj 

CALIFORNIA 

Loe  Anselog  1 4-— Butl«r  Brcrthcrg 
lAM  Angele*  Murrmy  B.  Harsh  Companj 
San  Francisco  l^^Butler  Brothers 
San  Francisco— Murray  B.  Marsh  Company 

COLORADO 

Denver— Orchard  *  Wilhelm  Company 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville  6— Peaslee-Gaulbert  Corp.  tne* 
Miami  36— Irving  Distributors.  Inc. 

Miami  27 — Peaslee-Gaulbert  Corp.  Inc. 
Tampa  1— Peaalec-Gaulbert  Corp.  lnc« 

OIOROIA 

Atlanta  3 — Peaslee-Gaulbert  Corp.  Inc. 
Atlanta  J.  J.  Haines  A  Company 

ILLINOIS 

Chicayo  8 — Glabman  Brothers.  Inc. 

Chicago  54 — Neldhofer  A  Company 
Chicago— Butler  Brothers 

INDIANA 

Evansville  lO— Small  A  Schelosky  Company 
Indianapolla— Small  A  Schelosky  Company 

IOWA 

Des  Moines  S-^chmltt  A  Henry  Mfg.  Co. 

KINTUCKY 

Louisville  1  Peaslee-Gaulbert  Corp.  Inc. 


LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans— Peaslee^aulbert  Corp.  Inc. 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore  I — J.  J.  Haines  A  Company 
Baltimore  3 — Butler  Brothers 

MASSACHUSmS 

Boston  lo— Prescott  A  Company 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit — Buhl  Sons  Company 
Detroit  26^Ix>tt  A  Geckler 
Grand  Rapids— Buhl  Sons  Company 

MINNISOTA 

Minneapolis  3— Butler  Brothers 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City — Orchard  A  Wilhelm 
St.  Louis>— Butler  Brothers 

NtRRASKA 

Omaha  1— Orchard  A  Wilhelm 

NIW  YORK 

All»any-^^olumbta  Distributors,  Inc. 
Binghamton — Columbia  Jobbing  Company 
Buffalo  3 — Ixdt  A  Geckler 
New  York  16— Crockett  A  Buss.  Inc. 

New  York  City  16— I.ack  Carpet  Company. 
Rochester  4— Columbia  DistrlbuUws.  Inc. 
Sirracuse  16— Columbia  Distributors.  Inc. 
Utica  4»«Columbla  Distributors.  Inc. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Charlotte  1 — Allison-Erwln  Company 
Goldsboro— Allison-Brwln  Company 
High  Point — Allison-Erwln  Company 

OHIO 

Cincinnati — IxHt  A  Geckler 
Cleveland  15— l4>tt  A  Geckler 
Columbus— >l4>tt  A  Geckler 
Toledo  Buhl  Sons  Company 

OKLAHOMA 

CNtlahoma  City  1— Peaslee-Gaulbert  Corp. 


OREGON 

Portland  9— Murray  B.  Marsh  Co. 
Portland  S^Marshall-Wellf  Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown— Columbia  Jobbing  Co. 
Erie^Iott  A  Geckler 
Harrlsbiirg— Columbia  Jobbing  Company 
Philadelphia  6— Butler  Brothers 
Philadelphia  7 — S.  Wolf  A  Sons 
Pittsburgh  22 — George  Wehn  A  Comi-any 
Reading — Columbia  Jobbing  Company 
Scranton — Columbia  Jobbing  Company 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Greenville— AIlison-Erwin  Company 


TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga  8— J.  J.  Haines  A  r<Mnpany 
Knoxville  8— J.  J.  Haines  A  Company 
Memphis— Peaslee-Gaulbert  Corp.  Inc. 
Nashville^Peaslee-Gaulbert  Corp.  Inc* 


DalUfi  1 — Peaslee-Gaulbert  Corp.  Inc. 
Houston  1— Peaslee-Gaulbert  Corp.  Inc. 

San  Antonio  6— Peaslee-Gaulbert  Carp.  Inc. 
El  Paa«>^Momsen-Dunegan-Ryan  Company 


Salt  Lake  City— Mtirray  B.  Marsh  Company 

VIRGINIA 

Norfolk — J.  J.  Haines  A  C<Mnpany 
Richmond— J.  J.  Haines  A  Company 

WASHINGTON 

Seattle  14 — Marshall-Wells  Company 
Seattle  1— Murray  B.  Marsh  Company 
Spokane  8— Murray  B.  Marsh  Company 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Charleston  21 — Guthrio-Morris-Campbell  Co 
Parkersburg— Guthrie-Morris-Campbell  Co. 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee  3 — Neidhoefer  A  Company 
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with  the  nation-wide  reconversion 
program.  By  this  increase  in  the 
number  of  persons  employed,  the 
service  to  customers  will  be  main¬ 
tained  at  the  same  high  level  of 
efficiency.” 

Old  Mad*  N*w 

It  was  interesting  to  see  from  an 
announcement  by  Spool  Cotton 
Co.  that  the  making  of  quilts,  so 
|X)pular  in  grandmother’s  day,  is 
not  to  join  the  limbo  of  forgotten 
arts.  Spool  Cotton  Co.  has  added 
to  its  line  of  booklets  one  known 
as  “Quilts”,  S-22.  It  speaks  of  the 
increased  f>opularity  in  quilt  mak¬ 
ing  which  prompted  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  booklet  which  covers 
a  variety  of  designs  and  presents 
11  quilts  in  kodachrome.  Stepby- 
step  instructions  on  How  to  Make 
a  Pattern,  How  to  Cut  Units  (all 
units  illustrated  are  actual  size) , 
How  to  Sew  Units  Together,  Set¬ 
ting  the  Quilts,  Lining  and  Inter¬ 
lining,  Quilting  and  Applying  De¬ 
signs  for  Applique,  with  sketches 
on  Patchwork,  Quilting  and  Appli¬ 
que,  are  includ^  for  all  types  of 
American  quilts.  The  imj>ortance 
of  quilting  frames  is  also  noted  in 
the  background  material. 

•  •  • 

Look  for  a  fifty  per  cent  increase 
in  the  sale  of  carpets  and  rugs  in 
1946,  said  Leroy  A.  Beers,  president 
of  the  Institute  of  Carpet  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  America,  Inc.,  in  his 
speech  before  the  floor  coverings 
session  at  the  convention  of  the 
NRDGA. 

■  •  •  • 

WImt*  Hm  Linings  Don't  Go 

Well,  the  manufacturer  of  rayon 
tire  cord,  it  turns  out,  is  not  really 
responsible  for  the  lack  of  linings 
in  men’s  suits.  Or  so  it  would  seem, 
from  the  sjjeech  made  this  month 
by  W.  D.  R.  Straughn,  manager  of 
Tire  Yarn  Sales  Rayon  Division  for 
Du  Pont,  in  a  sp>eech  before  the 
American  Association  of  Technolo¬ 
gists.  He  said  the  major  portion 
of  the  1945  tire  expansion  was  not 
made  at  the  expense  of  textile 
yarn,  and  he  cited  figures  to  prove 
it. 

Gas  Applionc*  Outlook 

According  to  Lyle  C.  Harvey, 
president  of  the  Gas  Appliance 
Manufacturers  Association,  there  is 
little  likelihood  that  quantity  pro- 


John  W.  Hubbell 

Newly  appointed  assistant  to  the 
president  at  Simmons  Ck).,  Mr.  Hubbell 
will  direct  all  merchandising  and  ad¬ 
vertising.  Recently  released  from  the 
Army  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel,  Mr.  Hubbell  was  Simmons 
promotional  and  sales  advertising  man¬ 
ager  before  the  war.  One  of  his  first 
activities  in  his  new  position  will  be 
the  preparation  of  a  manual  for  re¬ 
tailers  on  bedding  department  mod¬ 
ernization. 

duction  of  gas  appliances  will 
change  during  the  first  half  of 
1946,  unless  a  variety  of  factors 
which  are  delaying  quantity  pro¬ 
duction  change  materially.  Never¬ 
theless,  he  stresses  in  an  announce¬ 
ment  just  issued  that  there  is  a 
tremendous  market  waiting  for 
such  products  as  automatic  wash¬ 
ing  machines  and  dish-washers, 
which  he  believes  will  open  up  a 
vast  market  for  gas  water  heaters. 
He  says  the  spearhead  of  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  jjost  war  sales  efforts,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  fully  automatic  gas 
ranges  built  to  “CP”  standards. 

•  •  • 

The  employees  of  the  Home 
Store,  Johnston-Shelton  Company, 
Dayton,  O.,  were  among  the  few 
who  boasted  on  Christmas  that 
Santa  had  bought  them  a  pair  of 
nylons.  A  few  days  before  the  holi¬ 
day  the  store  sent  sheets  to  all  de¬ 
partments  and  sizes  were  listed  next 
to  the  employees’  names.  On 
Christmas  Eve  the  nylon  hose 
were  distributed  as  a  special  gift 
.from  the  management.  Not  bad, 
eh! 

•  •  • 

Busiii*$s  Prospect 

“It  now  seems  probable  that  na¬ 
tional  income  payments,  which 
have  been  about  156  billion  dol¬ 


lars  ill  1945,  will  be  about  120 
billions  in  1946,  and  will  not  dif¬ 
fer  from  that  amount  by  more 
than  121/2  per  cent. 

“The  volume  of  industrial  pro¬ 
duction,  as  measured  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  index,  has  averaged 
about  202  in  1945.  Probably  it  will 
average  about  165  in  1946,  and  will 
not  differ  from  that  amount  by 
more  than  10  per  cent. 

“In  1945  the  value  of  depart¬ 
ment  store  sales,  as  measured  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  index,  has 
been  approximately  205.  It  will 
probably  be  as  much  as  220  in 
1946,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  differ 
from  that  level  by  more  than  10 
per  cent.”— Brig.  General  Leon¬ 
ard  P.  .\yres.  Vice  President,  The 
Cleveland  Trust  Co. 

*  *  * 

Porsonol  Touch 

Watt  &  Shand,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
took  space  in  their  local  newspap>er 
on  the  last  day  of  the  old  year  to 
introduce  to  its  citizens— store  cus¬ 
tomers — two  of  its  new  buyers. 
Photos  of  the  new  buyers  and  the 
retiring  ones  were  reproduced  with 
a  short  biographical  sketch  of  each. 
Not  bad  for  public  relations. 

•  •  • 

1946  Sewing  Promotion 

“During  1946  retailers  can  look 
forward  to  a  substantial  increase  in 
sales  of  fabrics,  patterns  and  no¬ 
tions,”  says  the  National  Needle- 
craft  Bureau  in  announcing  Na¬ 
tional  Sew  and  Save  Week  Feb¬ 
ruary  23  to  March  2.  “This  will  be 
brought  about  by  the  shortage  of 

ready-to-wear  and  the  standardiza¬ 

tion  of  style  in  the  ready-to-wear 
that  is  available.  Women  will  be 
called  upon  more  and  more  to  de¬ 
vote  their  time  and  effort  to  sup¬ 
plying  war-torn  countries  with 
clothing.  Many  welfare  organiza¬ 
tions  are  getting  started  right  now 
to  lay  the  foundations  for  the  tre¬ 
mendous  job  ahead,  pointing 
toward  National  Sew  and  Save 
Week  as  the  time  to  give  the  climax 
to  their  appeals.  And  so  again  this 
year,  as  in  the  past.  Sew  and  Save 
Week  will  offer  stores  the  opjxir- 
tunity  to  high  light  their  fabric, 
pattern  and  notion  departments  at 
a  time  when  interest  in  home  sew¬ 
ing  is  at  an  all  time  .high.” 

The  National  Needlecraft  Bu¬ 
reau,  we  are  informed,  will  have 
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It’s  taken  a  steady,  month  after 
month,  year  after  year  advenising 
job  to  create  a  silverplate  shopper 
who  insists  on  "the  kind  with  the 
two  blocks  of  sterling  silver.” 

She’s  not  interested  in  just  any 
kind  of  silverplate... only  Holmes 
&  Edwards,  because  she’s  sold  on 
the  faa  that  it  stays  lovelier  longer. 


1 

Insistent 


shopper . . . 


It’s  a  smart  retailer  who  recog¬ 
nizes  the  existence  of  this  insistent 
shopper  and  prepares  to  meet  her 
wishes.  Believe  us,  Mr.  Retailer, 
there  are  millions  of  her. 


Copyright  1946  tntornotional  Silvgr  Co.,  Holmot  &  Edwordt  Div.,  Moridon*  Conn,  In  Conodo  s  Th#  T.  Eotoo  Co.,  lid.,  ^Rog.  U.  ^  Pot.  Off. 
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colorful  tree  display  sets  available 
announcing  the  date  and  theme  of 
National  Sew  and  Save  Week.  A 
Window  Display  Contest  we  are 
advised  will  held  for  the  display 
men  and  women  producing  the 
best  Sew  and  Save  Week  windows 
featuring  fabrics,  patterns  and  no¬ 
tions  during  the  period  February 
23  to  March  2.  Prizes  from  $25  to 
$100,  cash,  are  divided  into  three 
Classifications,  large  store  group, 
small  store  group,  and  the  chain 
store  group  with  three  prizes  to 
each  group. 

*  *  * 

H.  Stanley  Marcus,  executive 
vice-president  of  Neiman-Marcus 
of  Dallas,  Texas,  was  the  recipient 
this  month  of  the  annual  Tobe 
Award  for  distinguished  service  to 
American  retailing.  The  award 
was  made  by  Adam  Gimbel,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Saks-Fifth  Avenue. 

•  •  • 

Chicago  Planning 

The  State  Street  Council  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Promotion  and  Public 
Relations,  Chicago,  reports  the 
progress  of  its  program  for  six 
months  ending  October  1,  1945  in 
a  pamphlet  just  received.  The  long- 
range  civic  improvement  program 
has  for  its  goals,  better  transptorta- 
tion— super  highways,  adequate 
parking,  rebuilding  blighted  areas. 
The  committee  is  working  with  the 
Chicago  Planning  Commission 
towards  building  “A  Chicago  of 
Tomorrow.”  Material  will  be  as¬ 
sembled  to  show  how  the  city,  its 
transp)ortation,  its  neighborhood, 
its  schools,  its  parks  can  be  utilized 
to  make  for  better  living  and  will 
be  used  by  stores  for  display  pur¬ 
poses  in  February, 

•  •  * 

What  Is  Sokitmonship? 

Interest  shown  by  salespeople 
during  the  transaction  is  the  great¬ 
est  single  factor  of  good  selling 
service,  .says  Bishop  Brown,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Research  Bureau  for  Re¬ 
tail  Training  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh.  The  conclusions  are 
based  on  customer’s  reports  secured 
by  the  University  from  exjjeriences 
in  Pittsburgh  stores.  More  than 
3,000  shoppings  are  made  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  typical  customers  who 
filled  out  a  questionnaire  covering 
all  aspects  of  service  from  the  time 
the  customer  greeted  the  sales{>er- 
son  until  She  left  the  department. 


Other  factors  of  great  impjortance 
to  customers  are  listed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order  —  that  salesp>eople: 
give  helpful  merchandise  informa¬ 
tion-show  willingness  to  help  cus¬ 
tomers  again  when  they  have  not 
been  able  to  purchase— display  mer¬ 
chandise  effectively- answer  quest¬ 
ions  or  objections  satisfactorily— 
make  an  initial  acknowledgment  of 
customers  courteous  or  friendly. 

•  •  • 

The  1945  Retail  Trade  Survey, 
which  is  now  under  way,  will  not 
only  make  available  information 


The  sign  of  a  significant  trend- 
,  in  coop>eration  between  manu¬ 
facturer  and  retailer  is  the  work 
being  done  in  some  industries  to 
develop  more  efficient  techniques 
in  retail  department  operation  and 
selling  techniques.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  plans  ha\e  been  evolved 
by  manufacturers  and  are  being 
presented  to  retailers  for  adoption. 
In  other  instances  such  programs 
have  been  de\eloped  with  the  aid 
of  retailers  and  actually  tested  and 
corrected  in  representative  stores 
before  being  offered  to  retaildom 
at  large. 

A  typical  example  of  the  latter  is 
the  “Ulmann  Plan”  for  Art  Needle¬ 
work  departments  sponsored  by 
Bernhard  Ulmann  Co.,  Inc.  This 
plan  is  the  result  of  two  years  of 
research  and  experimentation  in  a 
group  of.  stores  by  the  Russell  W. 
Allen  Company  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  store  management.  Studies 
were  made  to  evolve  principles 
which  would  contribute  to  increase 
volume  and  net  profit.  To  these 
ends  analysis  was  made  of  the  fac¬ 
tors  which  affect  sales  and  profits, 
such  as  increasing  the  sales  per 
square  foot  of  space,  thus  lowering 
occupancy  exjiense,  decreasing  sell¬ 
ing  time,  increasing  the  average 
sale  and  freeing  up  space  needed 
to  get  more  needlework  items  “out” 
where  customers  would  be  exposed 
to  them.  Studies  were  also  made  to 
determine  departmental  arrange¬ 
ments  which  would  contribute  to 
easier,  more  pleasant  shopping  on 
the  part  of  the  customer,  thus  con¬ 
tributing  to  that  intangible  factor 
of  good  will  which  every  store 
prizes. 


on  retail  markets  for  the  year,  tve 
are  informed,  but  in  addition,  the 
Bureau  plans  to  provide  monthly 
data  onv  retail  trade  as  well  as 
wholesale  trade  and  service  estab¬ 
lishments  on  a  greatly  expanded 
basis  in  1946. 

•  *  * 

Cotton  Shipmonts  to  Improv* 

Assurance  comes  this  month  from 
the  Cotton  Textile  Institute  that 
larger  quantities  of  cotton  will 
soon  be  in  the  stores.  Oh,  boy!  Not 
a  minute  too  soon. 


To  determine  the  most  effectise 
methods  of  .Art  Needlework  depart¬ 
ment  operation  the  studies  were 
made  in  typical  stores.  Customers’ 
actions  were  observed  and  charted. 
Thousands  of  sales  checks  were 
analyzed.  Special  fixtures  involving 
the  principles  to  be  tested  were  con¬ 
structed,  tried  out,  redesigned  and 
tested  again  under  actual  selling 
conditions.  Time  studies  were 
made  of  the  selling  of  typical  items 
and  of  the  amount  of  selling  help 
the  typical  customer  requires  on 
different  types  of  merchandise.  .As 
a  result  of  these  studies  selling 
techniques  were  developed  that 
will  eliminate  many  preconceived 
ideas  and  replace  them  with  sound 
tested  selling  principles. 

The  “Ulmann  Plan”  also  covers 
advanced  scientific  principles  of  de¬ 
partment  layout.  These  principles 
are  not  based  on  an  architect’s  or 
fixture  designer’s  theories,  but  on 
tests  under  actual  selling  condi¬ 
tions.  Sp>ecial  fixtures  embodying 
the  principles  of  space-saving  and 
time-saving  have  been  designed  and 
blueprints  for  their  construction 
will  be  part  of  the  service  available 
to  stores.  Executives  of  Bernhard 
Ulmann  Company  say  that  counsel 
in  laying  out  departments  will  be 
available  from  the  Russell  \V. 
Allen  Company  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions  which  will  be  given  in  de¬ 
tail  when  the  complete  plan  is  an¬ 
nounced.  Store  executives  who  co¬ 
operated  in  the  studies  are  said  to 
be  enthusiastic  over  the  results  and 
are  making  plans  to  modernize 
their  Art  Needlework'  departments 
on  the  basis  of  the  principles  de¬ 
veloped. 


Store-Tested  Selling  Plan  for  Art  Needlework 
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San  Francisco’s  Parking  Plans 

By  Katherine  V.  Nelson 


lures  which  increase  costs  would  be  present,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
eliminated.  get  on  a  street  car  during  the  rush 

Because  it  may  be  necessary  to  hours.  Certainly  no  one  can  at- 
use  the  power  ot  eminent  domain  tempt  to  take  home  packages  of 
to  secure  the  building  sites  and  any  size,  where  it  is  so  difficult  to 
rights  of  way  for  the  ramps,  the  squeeze  in,  unencumbered. 

City  of  San  Francisco  is  exploring  E.  M.  Applegarth,  a  San  Francis- 
the  possibilities  for  securing  this  co  architect  who  had  worked  on 
portion  of  the  enterprise  but  it  does  this  idea  of  off-street  parking,  states 
not  wish  to  go  into  the  garage  busi-  that  combination  garage  and  store 
ness,  M".  Tilton  states.  Possibly  a  and  garage  and  office  buildings  are 
corjxtration  will  be  formed,  similar  under  consideration  in  cities  the 
to  that  operating  the  garage  under  size  of  Fresno,  Stockton  and  San 
Union  Square,  just  across  from  the  Jose,  where  street  parking  has  be- 
Sl.  Francis  Hotel.  This  deluxe  come  a  serious  problem  but  where 
parking  facility,  which  has  been  of  building  sites  still  are  available  in 
great  assistance  in  handling  the  or  adjacent  to  the  downtown  shop- 


1N  the  downtown  areas  ot  many 
cities,  it  takes  longer  to  hnd  a 
place  to  park  a  car  than  it  does 
to  transact  business  or  do  shopping, 
once  that  problem  has  been  dis¬ 
posed  of. 

This  leads  to  the  decentraliza¬ 
tion  of  business,  with  new  shopping 
centers  springing  up  in  outlying  dis¬ 
tricts  where  parking  space  is  avail¬ 
able.  Downtown  values  deteriorate, 
stores  move  further  out,  and  com¬ 
plete  stocks  for  all  shopping  needs 
are  not  available  in  any  of  the  scat¬ 
tered  clumps  of  stores. 

San  Francisco,  which,  like  new 
York,  is  hemmed  in  by  water  so 
that  spreading  is  not  easy,  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  solve  its  acute  parking 
problem  by  construction  of  auto 
storage  garages  with  overhead 
ramps  that  will  carry  the  traffic  to 
arterial  highways,  without  block¬ 
ing  the  streets  adjacent  to  the 
garages. 


Sites  Have  Been  Chosen 

L.  Deming  Tilton,  Director  of 
Planning  for  the  San  Francisco  City 
Planning  Commission,  explains 
that  since  parking  space  no  longer 
is  available  on  the  streets,  these 
garages  would  be  an  extension  of 
street  parking  in  the  only  way  it 
can  go— up— just  as  offices  and  stores 
have  risen  in  the  air. 

City  engineers  have  been  making 
a  survey  of  sites  and  the  present 
plans  would  call  for  three  garages, 
one  in  the  financial  district,  one 
near  the  arterial  highway  down  the 
Peninsula  and  one  on  the  opposite 
side  of  Market  Street.  The  over¬ 
head  ramps  would  connect  with 
each  floor,  with  electric  signs  in¬ 
structing  drivers  which  one  to  en¬ 
ter.  The  floor  space  would  be 
marked  off  and  drivers  would  park 
their  own  cars  and  lock  them,  just 
as  on  the  street,  paying  only  a 
nominal  fee.  Luxury  service  fea- 


Sketch  of  one  of  the  proposed  auto  storage  garages.  Each  floor  connects  with 
a  ramp  over  which  cars  pass  directly  to  arterial  highways  without  entering  the 
heavy-traffic  streets  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  garage.  San  Francisco  has 
made  previous  efforts  to  handle  its  parking  problem — notably  the  famous  under¬ 
ground  garage,  which  turned  out  too  expensive  for  widespread  use  in  the  city. 


wartime  traffic  congestion  but  ping  district  at  prices  that  are  not 
which  is  inadequate  as  an  answer  prohibitive  for  private  financing, 
to  the  downtown  parking  problem.  Such  garages  would  take  care  of 
was  paid  for  by  a  Federal  loan  and  parking  for  customers  and  employ- 
by  the  sale  of  preferred  stock  to  ees  and  for  the  general  public, 
interested  parties.  The  City  of  San  Ramps  would  be  used  to  permit 
Francisco,  which  already  owned  the  self  parking  but  the  overhead  ramps 
park  site,  owns  the  common  stock  would  not  be  needed  as  they  are  in 
and  after  the  loan  and  the  preferred  San  Francisco,  where  the  emptying 
stockholders  have  been  paid  off,  the  of  cars  from  a  several  story  garage 
entire  structure  will  revert  to  the  into  the  adjacent  streets,  especially 
city.  during  rush  hours,  would  snarl  up 

Retailers  are  vitally  interested  in  traffic  hop>elessly. 
this  project,  since  transportation  It  is  hop)ed  that  by  the  time  the 
for  customers  and  delivery  costs  are  new  cars  are  available,  garage 
two  of  their  serious  problems.  At  parking  space  will  be  available,  too. 
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In  many  instances  top  store  management 
has  a  distorted  conception  of  the  true 
position  of  the  Art  Needlework  depart¬ 
ment  when  compared  to  the  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  store.  Rarely,  if  at  all,  has 
management  taken  the  trouble  to  evaluate 
the  potentialities  of  this  department. 


For  example,  in  1944  the  Art  Needle¬ 
work  department  showed  a  net  profit  of 
11.5%,  making  a  better  showing  than  25 
other  departments  including  such  depart¬ 
ments  as  dresses,  junior  misses’  apparel, 
furs,  furniture,  notions,  silverware  and 
jewelry. 


“But,”  it  might  be  argued,  “1944  was 
not  a  normal  year.”  So  let’s  look  at  the  last 
normal  pre-war  year  .  .  .  1940.  As  you  can 
see  from  the  chart  on  the  opposite  page,  of 
the  72  departments  listed  by  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  Art  Needle¬ 
work  showed  a  higher  percentage  of  profit 
than  33  other  departments.  Some  store 
heads  to  whom  we  showed  this  chart  were 
amazed.  They  had  never  realized  that  the 
Art  Needlework  department  stood  so  high 
in  the  profit  picture  .  .  .  that  it  is  really  a 
typical  department,  doing  a  consistent  job 


of  catering  to  an  important  group  of  stea 
loyal  customers  .  .  .  making  friends  fort 
store,  adding  to  the  store’s  good  will . 
with  a  profit  potential  far  beyond  t 
realization  of  the  average  merchant. 


Store  heads  who  are  aware  of  the  tn 
place  of  the  Art  Needlework  departme 
realize  at  once  that  it  deserves  far  great 
recognition  than  it  has  been  receiving  ai 
are  doing  something  about  it. 


The  revolutionary  new  “Ulmann  Plat 
is  a  sure,  direct  way  to  make  your  k 
Needlework  Department  take  its  right! 
place  in  your  store. 


U/n, 

•  .. 


r/,.  '"'>70, 

Wen, 

'■"'•'■"•o'rf'"  o'*'*' 

u  ,  Profit  ® 

'*  Oi,.  . 


,t,  Profit,  9 

Princloil 

Hoit  P  of  .1.  ^Plnl^ 
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BERNHARD  UUMIANN  CO.  INC 
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FROnT  POSITION  OF  ART  NEEDLEWORK 


THE  LAST 


DEPARTMENT  IN  1940 


img  of  the  72  departments  reported  by 


This  chart  shows  the  ston] 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Qi^ds  Association  in  respect  to  percentage 
of  profit.  The  Art  Need^work  Department  stands  about  midway. 
Note  that  the  Art  Ne^ework  Department  had  a  better  showing 
thon  33  of  the  72  de^rtments. 


on/  of  fhese  losing 
depfs.  are  considered  im- 
portan.  to  f-he  store — 
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The  Smaller  Store  in  Community  Affairs 


A  FEW  months  ago  Leonard 
Mongeon,  manager  of  the 
Smaller  Stores  Division,  gathered 
together  some  of  the  advertising 
contributions  that  smaller  stores 
have  made  to  community  activities 
and  analyzed  them  in  The 
Bulletin.  They  were  of  amazingly 
wide  sco|>e  and  variety.  All  the 
stores  who  rep)Orted  that  they  car¬ 
ried  on  this  kind  of  project  were, 
naturally,  enthusiastic  about  it.  But 
one  member  of  the  Division  ex¬ 
pressed  a  doubt  that  the  increasing 
tendency  of  the  store  to  express  it¬ 
self  as  a  force  in  community  affairs 
was  the  wisest  kind  of  public  rela¬ 
tions.  So  Mr.  Mongeon  ptosed  the 
question  to  members:  “Can  a  store 
show  too  much  activity  in  civic 
affairs  for  its  own  good?”  Here  are 
some  of  the  answers: 

John  R.  Boyle, 

R.  H.  Muir,  Inc, 

East  Orange,  N.  J. 

No.  But  it  can  show  the  wrong 
kind  of  civic  activity.  It  should 
judge  every  civic  interest  in  which 
it  plans  to  act  with  these  criteria: 
(1)  Is  it  truly  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  and  not  just  a  group?  (2) 
Is  it  truly  progress?  (3)  Will  it 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  best 
people  of  our  community?  (4) 
Will  such  p)eople  welcome  our  as¬ 
sistance?  (5)  Can  we  help  in  a 
practical  way  without  danger  of 
meddling? 

If  all  the  answers  are  “yes”,  then 
roll  up  your  sleeves  and  don't 
worry  about  publicity.  You’ll  get 
the  most  of  the  best,  by  common 
conversation. 

B.  M.  AsheU, 

Ashell’s, 

Kirksville,  Mo. 

I  do  not  consider  community  ac¬ 
tivities  or  any  civic  activities  in 
which  a  business  man  might  engage 
as  being  either  honest  or  justifiable 
if  done  because  it  will  be  “good  for 
business.”  On  the  other  hand,  I 
see  no  reason  why  a  business  man, 
who  is  also  a  conscientious  citizen, 
should  not  take  an  active  part  to 
help  further  the  progress  of  his 
community— and  his  country,  for 
that  matter.  I  think  the  important 
consideration  is  his  motive.  I  am 
certain  you  will  agree  that  the  vast 


majority  of  business  men,  big  or 
little,  are  active  in  their  communi¬ 
ties  because  they  are  part  of  the 
community  and  feel  they  should 
assume  their  share  of  its  responsi¬ 
bility.  I  think  worrying  about  the 
good  or  bad  effect  these  activities 
might  have  on  our  business  is  a 
waste  of  time  that  could  be  put  to 
much  better  use. 

R.  P.  Bach, 

Goodnow’s,  Keene,  N.  H. 

The  argument  about  how  far  to 
go  in  civic  affairs  can  probably 
never  be  satisfied.  I  believe  it  is 
my  job  to  provide  the  community 
with  good  merchandise  at  the  low¬ 
est  possible  price,  offered  in  a  con¬ 
genial  atmosphere  and  with  courte¬ 
sy  and  sincere  consideration.  I 
don’t  think  I  am  obliged  to  be  on 
every  committee  or  in  every  move¬ 
ment.  Let  some  of  the  other  mer¬ 
chants  get  the  limelight.  It  is  a 
mistake  for  one  fellow  to  try  to  out¬ 
shine  the  craft  as  a  whole,  and 
don’t  forget  that  religion,  pKilitics, 
race  and  color  all  come  into  focus. 

Henry  £.  Church, 

Brewster  8c  Church  Co., 

Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio. 

A  small  store  management  can 
become  too  deeply  involved  in  civic 


enterprise,  to  the  detriment  and 
neglect  of  business.  Activity  in 
general  community  welfare  drives, 
etc.,  is  desirable,  but  care  should 
be  used  in  controversial  matters. 

G.  W.  Priehs, 

John  Priehs  Mercantile  Co., 

Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. 

The  public  relations  items  were 
fine  [The  Bulletin,  August  and 
September,  1945].  Speaking  for 
myself,  I  would  rather  have  more 
professional  suggestions  and  less 
amateur  pride  in  past  accomplish¬ 
ments.  Please  don’t  think  me  criti¬ 
cal  but  I  believe  a  lot  more  effort 
could  be  placed  ujjon  solving  the 
average  small  store’s  internal  prob¬ 
lems  and  less  on  subjects  of  this 
sort,  which  have  their  value  but  a 
value  no  two  store  op)erators  would 
ever  agree  upon. 

F.  Royce  Bush, 

Bush  &  Bull  Corp., 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

I  think  it  is  much  better  to  be 
active  in  combination  with  your 
fellow  merchants  through  the  local 
retail  merchants  association.  A 
project  carefully  planned  and  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  majority  will  be 
more  effective;  you  keep  friends 
among  your  fellow  merchants;  and 
help  to  build  a  larger  shopping 
center. 


Future  Landmark  in  Buffalo 


/.  N.  Adam  &  Co.  of  Buffalo^  N.  Y.,  launched  an  extensive  expansion  program 
early  this  month.  The  plans  irulude  erection  of  a  new  12-story  building  and 
the  addition  of  floors  over  the  present  structure.  An  architect’s  sketch  of  the 
finished  job  is  shown  here.  Construction  will  take  about  IS  months. 
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if  the  cash  register  punctuates  the 
i'omer  trots  off  with  Your  Bag,  what 
*ou  make  as  she  strolls  down  the 
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will  y 

come  aj 
f'n  be  cl 
ore.  I 
live  way] 


lood  advertisement  for  your  store, 
rying  just  another  bag,  from  just 


to  improve  your  bags; 


f  2.  Wstfncf/ve  Colored  Paper 

3.  fmprove^Prlnflng  and  Design 

4.  Ixclustv^Water-Marks 

5.  All  Oytr  Printing  In  Multi-Colors 

Let  tha^Dst  touch  be  a  lasting  one  in  which  your 
custoraf^  tells  to  the  world,  that  she  has  made  a 
puulrase  in  your  establishment. 

fraction  of  a  penny,  you  can  wrap  up  and  retain 
^^leasant  impressions. 

Consult  EQUITABLE.  ^ 

Ask  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

AAakers  of  merchandise  bags^  chain 
store  bags,  millinery  bags,  garment 
delivery  bags,  special  merchandise 
bags,  carri-sacs,  shopping  bags, 
send  bags,  department  store 
confectionery  bags, 
cellophane  glas- 
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O.P.A.’s  Inflationaty  Price  Controls 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


demand  reasonable  regulations, 
maybe  I  can  get  back  into  my  regu¬ 
lar  business." 


got  the  same  answer,  from  the  head 
of  OPA’s  pricing  section  on  hosiery. 
“Mix  a  little  used  nylon  in  the 
heels  and  toes.  Call  it  a  new  num¬ 
ber”.  And  the  best  suggestion  we 
could  get  from  the  Office  of  the 
Deputy  Administrator  for  Price 
was  to  file  an  affidavit  to  the  effect 
that  the  character  of  this  man’s 
business  had  changed.  Perhaps 
then  they  could  give  him  sp>ecial 
consideration.  Is  this  the  fair  and 
equitable  pricing  that  Congress  in¬ 
tended?  Is  this  holding  the  line? 
Or  is  it  sacrificing  quality  for  a 
price  ticket,  or  a  price  index? 

Or  I  might  cite  the  Mississippi 
wash  suit  manufacturer  with  ca¬ 
pacity  for  4,300,000  garments  p>er 
year,  now  operating  at  17  per  cent 
capacity  although  he  has  been  try¬ 
ing  for  over  five  months  to  get  a 
$.93  price  out  of  OPA.  They  tell 


him  the  limit  is  ^  loss  price  of 
$.71.  Let  me  quote  just  one  sen¬ 
tence  of  his  letter  to  OPA: 

“We  have  the  plant  facilities, 
the 'labor,  the  demand,  and  the 
know-how  to  get  back  into  a  full 
production  swing,  if  we  can  have 
some  assurance  ol  getting  a  go 
signal  to  produce  merchandise 
without  running  into  losses.” 

Or  the  Chicago  manufacturer, 
largest  in  his  industry,  with  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  5,000,000  dozens  per  year, 
who  has  cut  production  to  20  per 
cent  of  capacity,  and  who  can  make 
more  money  now  with  1,000,000 
dozens  of  his  new'  number  than 
5,000,000  dozens  yielded  prewar. 
He’s  been  trying  to  get  a  price  for 
nine  months  and  has  finally  given 
up  with  the  statement,  “When  re¬ 
tailers  and  consumers  wake  up  and 


LETTERS  TO 
THE  EDITOR 
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Buyer's  Bonus  Plans 

To  The  Editor: 

We  have  read  S.  G.  Roman’s  article 
on  Buyer’s  Bonus  Plans  [The  Bul- 
I.ETIN,  October,  1945.]  We  have  shied 
away  from  such  plans  because  to  ad¬ 
minister  them  fairly  and  impartially  it 
is  necessary  to  set  up  such  a  tremen¬ 
dous  amount  of  accounting. 

Even  before  the  accounting  pro¬ 
cedure  is  set  up  it  is  necessary  to  have 
management  decide  on  standards  of 
performance  and  to  set  standards  of 
performance  takes  the  wisdom  of  a 
Solomon  because  the  potentials  are  so 
very  different  in  different  departments, 
and  even  in  the  same  departments  if 
and  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  re¬ 
locate  departments  within  the  store. 
These  performance  standards  are  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  the  subject  of  criticism  by 
a  certain  number  of  buyers. 

Sales  volume  iS,  of  course,  important 
if  not  imperative,  but  even  more  im¬ 
portant,  especially  today,  are  the  fac¬ 
tors  of  dollar  profit  and  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  profit. 

We  hope  that  some  day  someone 
comes  up  with  a  bonus  arrangement 
that  is  less  involved  and  somewhat 
more  informal. 


— K.  O.  Hester, 

Assistant  General  Manager, 
Eastern-Columbia,  Los  Angeles 


Anorilur  Nylon  Iduo 

To  The  Editor: 


I  enclose  copies  of  our  ads  on  nylons, 
which  have  evoked  a  great  deal  of  fav¬ 
orable  comment.  Inasmuch  as  our  first 
ad  was  suggested  by  an  article  in  The 
Bl’li  etin  telling  of  the  nylon  ad  by 
Hink’s  of  Berkeley,  Calif.,  I  thought 
this  would  be  of  interest  to  you. 

— B.  M.  .\SHEI.I., 

Ashell’s,  Kirksville,  Mo. 
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Nylon  Hose 

NuiiH  sill  haw  tlntN  aiaHirr 

-  <Hir  OwtteH  Geld  Btrlpt  mmt 
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aNKWit  nar  i.aatlmb  wf  radi  aa<l  charge  eaa|»anfT»  - 
ami  (knaiHiafhi  t4  iiMtditial  raatuewra  -aail  keep  them 
all  haMw.  lawOia^  that,  ve  are  in  a  dikmma. 

PERHAPS  YOU  COULD  ISJLP  USI! 

llraacwrlMu*--  (eanlarhtter)— civii^aajrMr 
natattiithaia.  IMk-ve  »s  *<*  yaar  help  aad  ahall 
freatly  apfcri  iaU  it. 
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We  might  discuss  why  there  is 
no  broadcloth,  or  80  square  print, 
or  why  all  of  our  sateen  is  ex¬ 
ported  -  -  - 

Or  why  we  have  to  imjrort  a  new 
number  in  clothespins  from  Den¬ 
mark  and  sell  it  at  twice  the  price 
we  used  to  charge  for  the  old  re¬ 
liable  product  of  our  Maine  manu¬ 
facturer  -  -  - 

Or  why  we  pay  Mexicans  o\er 
the  ceiling  price  for  piece  goods 
for  outsized  dresses  — 

Or  why  w’e  buy  Argentine  socks, 
gloves  and  bags  -  -  - 

Or  why  the  low  priced  electric 
iron  production  during  the  past 
twelve  months  has  been  exactly 
zero  — 

Or  why  1  to  6  year  olds  have  to 
play  with  dominoes  and  checkers 
instead  of  blocks  -  -  - 

Or  why  babies  have  to  wear  ex¬ 
cessively  heavy  weight  diapers. 

Instances  of  this  kind  could  be 
quoted  by  the  hour.  I  think  that 
the  presentation  of  only  part  of  our 
exhibit  to  the  Senate  Committee 
took  about  four  hours. 

But  the  answer  to  each  is  the 
same:  OPA’s  adamant  refusal  to 
be  fair. 

All  Out  of  Step  but  Bowles 

Of  course  there  are  honest  differ¬ 
ences  on  pricing  technique,  but 
eyery  reasonable  person  agrees  that 
competent,  equitable  and  clean-cut 
decisions  are  needed  to  encourage 
industry,  to  put  men  to  work,  and 
to  produce  goods  quickly  and  thus 
counteract  the  inflationary  trends 
that  are  now  being  stimulated  by 
forced  acute  shortages  induced  by 
Governmental  restriction. 

It  is  difficult  nowadays  to  pick 
up  any  newspaper  or  magazine,  any 
day,  anyw'here,  w'ithout  finding  a 
story  or  two  on  how  OPA  restric¬ 
tions  are  retarding  progress.- 

All  industry  has  complained— 
Wool  —  Rayon  —  Cotton  —  Lum¬ 
ber  —  Steel  —  Coal  —  Meat  — 
Dairy  Products,  and  the  complaints 
have  come  from  primary  producers 
as  well  as  manufacturers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  of  end-products.  Can  you 
help  but  pose  the  question,  "Are 
we  all  out  of  step  but  ^Bowles?” 

It  would  seem  that  any  reason- 
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INCREASES  MARKING  RANGE  Now,  the  speed  and  economy  of  printing  and  attaching  in  a 
single  operation  is  extended  from  non-controlled  to  a  still  wider  range  of  controlled  merchandise. 

PRINTS  FROM  ONE  SETTING  OF  TYPE  Now,  two-part  and  three-part  control  tickets 
which  may  be  remarked,  can  be  set  up  with  less  chance  of  error  and  printed  and  attached  in 
the  same  time  as  single  tickets  ...  all  three  on  the  same  machine! 

CUTS  MARKING  AND  MERCHANDISING  COSTS  Now,  time  formerly  spent  in  type¬ 
setting  for  control  tickets  is  reduced,  time  formerly  spent  in  hand  attaching  is  eliminated  .  .  . 
and  with  three-part  tickets  your  returned  goods  can  go  direct  from  credit  desk  to  selling  floor 
without  the  delays  of  remarking  and  the  loss  of  selling  time. 

MODERNIZES  WITH  MINIMUM  INVESTMENT  Now,  a  few  Model  9  E's  in  the  line  with 
your  present  Dennison  equipment  can  modernize  an  already  effective  installation.  One  more 
evidence  of  how  Dennison-planned  price  marking  has  repeatedly  attained  new  peaks  of 
efficiency  without  expensive  change-overs. 
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able  person  would  accept  the  pre¬ 
mise  that  no  one  will  produce 
goods  except  with  an  opportunity 
for  profit— but  not  OPA— at  least 
not  the  head  of  their  Consumer 
Advisory-  Council  who  insists  that 
industry  is  on  strike,  that  they  need 
no  price  concessions,  and  that  they 
will  produce  when  they  get  “hun¬ 
gry  enough”. 

If  OPA  would  only  concentrate 
their  activities  on  encouraging  pro¬ 
duction,  they  would  get  the  un¬ 
qualified  and  solid  suppK)r(  of  in¬ 
dustry  generally.  A  tremendous 
amount  of  good  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  this  Spring  toward  satisfy¬ 
ing  the  pent  up  demand  for  “hard 
to  get”  goods.  If  such  action  were 
taken  now,  there  would  be  much 
less  likelihood  of  any  widespread 
upward  price  trend  when  controls 
are  lifted. 

Rut  we  all  know  that  OPA  has 
not  encouraged  production,  that 
they  have  not  shown  the  slightest 
inclination  to  encourage  produc¬ 
tion.  Industry  has  advocated  in¬ 
centive  pricing  for  years.  OPA  has 
finally  adopted  it.  They  issue  a 


they  “would  be  running  out  of 
your  ears.”  Where  are  they,  and 
why? 

“Call  up  the  founders  of  gray 
castings  for  washing  machines  and 
other  consumer  durable  goods  and 
find  out  why  they  cannot  provide 
these  needed  parts. 

“You  will  forgive  me  for  saying 
that  for  the  Price  Administrator, 
backed  by  all  the  jjower  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  with  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  experts  in  his  staff,  an  or¬ 
ganization  built  with  637  million 
dollars  of  the  public’s  money,  to 
carry  on  the  pretense  that  he  is 
imp>otent  because  I  am  not  free  to 
give  him  a  few  names,  is  to  choose 
for  himself  an  extremely  pitiful 
role. 

“The  point  in  question  is  not 
one  of  names.  It  is  simply  that  by 
refusing  to  recognize  that  many  of 
your  war-born  policies  do  not  now 
fit  the  present  need  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  you  are  strangling  pro¬ 
duction. 

“We  need  great  production  now 
and  we  are  not  getting  it  and 


regulation  with  impossible  cut  off 
f>oints— a  complete  farce. 

Nor  has  OPA  shown  the  slight¬ 
est  intent  to  prepare  for  discontin¬ 
uance  of  price  control— ever. 

Chester  Bowles  says  that  controls 
are  unthinkable  except  in  emer¬ 
gency  and  that  no  one  who  believes 
in  free  economy  wants  them  con¬ 
tinued  a  day  longer  than  is  neces¬ 
sary,  but  as  p>er  usual,  OPA  has 
taken  no  action.  I  can  assure  you 
that  if  we  wait  for  OPA  to  act, 
we’ll  have  long  gray  beards  before 
we  decontrol  anything  of  any  con¬ 
sequence.  There  is  no  indication 
of  a  real  desire  to  take  controls 
off,  but  rather  a  self-perp>etuating 
and  dangerous  program  that  is 
bound  to  handicap  industry 
throughout  the  transition  period. 

Retail  Cost  Absorption 

Just  a  word  on  retail  cost  ab¬ 
sorption.  Mr.  Bowles  believes  that 
retail  margins  are  excessive.  In  a 
letter  to  Judge  Vinson  over  a  year 
ago,  he  announced  his  deliberate 
plan  to  substantially  reduce  exist¬ 
ing  retail  margins.  He  started  with 


wherever  one  turns  to  find  the  rea¬ 
son  he  runs  smack  up  against  the 
OPA. 

“Unfortunately,  it  seems  impos¬ 
sible  to  disagree  with  you  on  any 
question  of  p>olicy  without  being 
branded  as  a  ‘relentless  foe  of  price 
control.’  This  association  never  has 
been  a  foe  of  price  control.  It  has, 
on  the  other  hand,  been  the 
staunchest  supporter  of  price  con¬ 
trol  that  you  have  had.  The  retail¬ 
ers  whom  we  represent,  for  the 
most  part,  believe  that  price  con¬ 
trols  should  be  retained  for  so  long 
a  period  as  may  be  necessary,  but 
they  want  price  controls  which  will 
encourage  production  and  not  stifle 
it. 

“We  are  sincerely  desirous  of 
continuing  our  coop>eration  with 
your  agency,  but  we  do  not  con¬ 
sider  it  any  part  of  our  duty  to 
keep  silent  in  the  face  of  your  mis¬ 
taken  policies  and  the  ineptitude 
which  is  taking  such  a  shocking  toll 
of  the  production  which  now 
should  be  available  to  American 
consumers.” 


a  limited  list  of  low-priced  essen¬ 
tials,  which  retailers  generally  were 
quite  willing  to  sell  at  reduced 
margins,  or  no  margins  if  necessary, 
and  at  that  time  it  was  carefully 
explained  that  this  was  a  restricted 
program,  only  to  be  applied  to  the 
barest  of  necessities.  Since,  we  have 
seen  that  program  expand,  line  by 
line,  and  price  range  by  price 
range.  At  present,  it  encompasses 
a  very  large  projjortion  of  our  vol¬ 
ume,  and  the  end  is  not  in  sight. 

Use  of  National  Averages 

OPA  attempts  to  justify  such 
actions  by  preparing  charts  and 
booklets  showing  national  averages 
in  total  industry  sales  and  profits. 
Ordinarily,  for  the  retail  business, 
they  use  the  figures  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress.  These  are  me¬ 
dian  guides  of  about  250  stores. 
They  are  miles  away  from  the  ac¬ 
tual  operating  experiences  of  the 
many  thousands  of  small  stores 
throughout  the  country. 

Every  retail  trade  association  has 
consistently  objected  to  OPA’s 
using  national  average  figures,  but 
they  insist  on  doing  so,  and  they 
■fail  to  give  any  consideration  what¬ 
soever  to  the  wide  differences  in 
margins  and  operating  expanse 
rates  of  the  various  types  of  dis¬ 
tributors.  For  example,  the  gross 
margins  of  the  250  stores  in  the. 
Controllers’  Congress  vary  from  a 
low  of  32.8  per  cent  to  a  high  of 
45.7  p>er  cent.  Variety  stores  mar¬ 
gins  vary  from  27  p>er  cent  to  42 
per  cent;  furniture  stores  from  21 
per  cent  to  43  per  cent;  hardware 
stores  from  11  per  cent  to  41  per 
cent. 

All  of  these  stores  have  similar 
differences  in  op>erating  exp>ense 
rates.  Department  stores  vary  from 
18  p>er  cent  to  30  per  cent.  Variety 
stores  from  21  per  cent  to  35  per 
cent.  Hardware  stores  from  7  per 
cent  to  39  per  cent. 

It  is  perfectly  clear,  considering 
these  wide  dispersions  of  margins 
and  expense  rates,  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  any  pricing  regu¬ 
lations  based  on  national  averages 
to  be  fair  and  equitable. 

Of  course,  if  we  experience  vol¬ 
ume  increases,  expense  ratios  will 
drop,  and  margins  and  prices  can 
be  reduced,  and  retailers  would 
like  nothing  better.  But  the  sales 
potential  of  a  dry  goods  store  can 
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H.  H.  ROBERTSON  COMPANY 


••••ON  Q-FLOORS  because  every  six- 

inch  area  of  a  Q-Floor  can  be  tapp>ed  for  em  elecbical 
outlet,  literally  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  An  electrician 
merely  drills  a  small  hole  and  establishes  the  outlet. 

No  muss,  no  fuss,  no  trenches. 

Without  waving  blueprints,  let  us  say  merely 
that  Q-Floors  are  steel  cells  so  interrelated  by 
crossover  raceways  for  wires  that  the  entire  floor  is  alive 
with  electrical  availability.  Q-Floors  are  a  tremendous 
convenience  in  retailing.  They  give  you  quick  change 
of  floor  layout. 

If  you  are  going  to  build  a  new  mezzanine  or  a  new 
building,  check  the  architect  regarding  Robertson 
steel  Q-Floors.  The  "Q"  stands  for  Quick! 
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not  be  projected  on  the  basis  of  a 
national  average  figure  that  in¬ 
cludes  automobile  and  appliance 
sales.  Nor  can  such  a  figure  be 
used  as  a  measurement  of  that  re¬ 
tailer’s  ability  to  lower  margins  or 
absorb  costs.  The  ability  to  absorb 
varies  sharply  by  type  of  store  and 
size  of  store,  and  volume  of  sales. 
The  use  of  a  national  average  fig¬ 
ure  is  imp>ossible. 

It  is  well  to  p)oint  out,  in  this 
connection,  that  during  1936 
through  1939,  with  margins  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  as  they  are  to¬ 
day,  over  half  of  all  retail  estab¬ 
lishments  lost  money. 

It  might  also  be  well  to  point  out 
that  the  department  store  cost  per 
transaction  has  increased  sharply, 
from  71  cents  in  1939  to  87  cents  in 
1944,  and  that  with  the  restoration 
of  wartime  suspended  services,  they 
will  quite  likely  approximate  $1.10 
per  transaction  next  year.  There 
is  a  real  need  to  keep  the  average 
sales  check  at  its  present  high  level. 

But  regardless  of  retail  margins, 
our  greatest  need  today  is  produc¬ 
tion,  and  unless  goods  are  pro¬ 
duced  rapidly,  we  will  really  ex- 
j>erience  an  inflationary  tidal  wave. 

The  Bridgeport  Experience 

I  don’t  know  how  many  of  you 
are  familiar  with  the  impartial 
survey  made  by  a  management  en¬ 
gineering  company,  of  the  city  of 
Bridgeport,  but  the  facts  disclosed 
are  astounding.  Listen  to  some  of 
these  figures: 

OPA  policies  have  caused  unem¬ 
ployment  in  34  per  cent  of  all 
plants  in  the  Bridgejjort  area.  Had 
it  not  been  for  OPA,  present  em¬ 
ployment  would  be  3,400  or  5.7 
per  cent  higher. 

Unless  relief  is  forthcoming  by 
February  15th,  OPA  regulations 
will  make  8,700  or  14.8  per  cent  of 
the  working  .population  jobless. 

Manufacturing  costs  have  in¬ 
creased  29.4  per  cent  since  1942, 
and  these  increases  range  from  a 
low  of  10  p>er  cent  to  a  high  of 
100  per  cent. 

Price  increases  necessary  average 
19.1  per  cent,  ranging  from  0  to 
75  f)er  cent. 

64  p)er  cent  of  all  Bridgef)ort  in¬ 
dustry  is  affected  by  OPA  inequi¬ 
ties  and  inconsistencies. 

Industry  is  uncertain,  confused, 
and  has  generally  adopted  a 
“what’s  the  use’’  attitude. 


This  situation  doesn’t  quite 
check  with  the  optimism  of  Mr. 
Bowles  on  the  reconversion  pro¬ 
gram.  If  every  major  industrial 
center  would  have  a  similar  sur¬ 
vey  made,  I’m  sure  the  results 
would  be  equally  astounding. 

The  answer  to  all  of  this  is  very 
clear. 

We  should  not  immediately  re¬ 
move  all  controls.  Certain  of  them 
are  necessary.  But  we  must  keep 
firmly  in  mind  that  OPA  is  a  war¬ 
time  emergency  agency,  that  it  has 
no  place  in  a  peacetime  civilian 
economy.  Plans  must  be  made  for 
progressive  decontrol  now  and  for 
complete  elimination  of  all  un¬ 
necessary  controls  by  June  30th. 

All  retailers  must  immediately 
insist: 

(1)  That  any  and  all  controls 
that  stand  in  the  way  of  legitimate 
production  be  promptly  eliminat- 


field  of  non-durable  consumer 
goods.  Our  experience  indicates 
that  many  of  our  objections  to  this 
typ>e  of  business  have  now  been  dis¬ 
sipated.  I  venture  the  prediction 
that  once  reconversion  is  behind  us, 
this  form  of  consumer  credit  will 
receive  wider  recognition. 

I  believe  that  consumer  install¬ 
ment  credit  will  enjoy  a  substantial 
expansion  in  the  next  few  years. 
It  would  therefore  seem  advisable 
that  we  get  our  house  in  order  and 
prepare  for  this  large  expansion. 
In  fact,  I  doubt  if  we  will  be  able 
to  attain  the  level  of  production 
necessary  for  relatively  full  employ¬ 
ment  unless  that  expansion  takes 
place. 

Jay  D.  Runkle, 

Vice-President  and  General 
Manager,  Crowley,  Milner  & 
Co.,  Detroit: 

►  Briefly,  management  should  ex¬ 
pect  the  following  from  the  credit 
department  during  1946: 

1,  A  greater  understanding  of 
the  need  for  better  public  relations 
on  the  part  of  the  credit  depart¬ 
ment  and  every  member  of  it. 

2.  The  credit  department  should 
consider  itself  an  adjunct  to  the 
sales  promotion  department  with- 


ed,  and  this  includes  the  M.A.P. 
program. 

(2)  That  every  producer  be 
granted  a  price  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  manufacture  prewar  quality 
goods  at  current  costs  with  an  op- 
jx>rtunity  for  reasonable  profit. 

(3)  That  OPA  bend  over  back¬ 
ward  to  encourage  production,  by 
adopting  realistic  incentive  pricing 
programs  with  liberalized  cut  oft 
points. 

(4)  That  the  false  theory  that 
all  increases  needed  to  produce 
goods  at  current  costs  can  be  taken 
out  of  the  hides  of  wholesalers  and 
retailers  be  discarded. 

We  must  incorporate  principles 
of  this  kind  in  an  aggressive  pro¬ 
gram  and  fight  for  it  vigorously. 
Unless  we  do,  our  return  to  normal 
will  be  unduly  delayed  and  indus¬ 
try  may  be  hamstrung  for  years  to 
come. 


out  necessarily  losing  any  of  its 
effectiveness  in  checking  credits 
properly. 

3.  Increased  efficiency  in  hand¬ 
ling  the  smooth  flow  of  work  on 
accounts  receivable.  In  brief,  the 
installation  of  cycle  billing. 

4.  Increased  efficiency  in  the 
handling  of  authorization. 

5.  We  should  like  to  see  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  a  modified  form  of 
Regulation  W  indefinitely. 

A.  MacCorquodale, 
Vice-President  and  General 
Manager,  Fifth  Street  Store, 

Los  Angeles: 

►  Credit  departments  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  graduate  from  just  “cred¬ 
it  departments”  to  “credit  sales  de¬ 
partments”  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word  “sales”.  This  movement 
will  result  in  much  closer  partici¬ 
pation  and  cooperation  of  the  mer¬ 
chandising  and  sales  divisions. 

Management  will  expect  the 
maintenance  of  a  clearly  defined, 
sound  credit  policy  to  result  in 
maximum  credit  sales  with  mini¬ 
mum  losses.  It  will  also  exp>ect  a 
credit  sales  promotional  operation 
consistent  with  store''  policy  and 
with  ample  consideration  of  the 
competitive  factor,  and  streamlined 
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The  modern 
time-saving  method 
adopted  by 

THE  HIGBEE  COMPANY 

CLiVELAND,  OHIO 


Streamlined  Record  Keeping 

FINGERTIP  INFORMATION 
ON  175,000  CHARGE  CUSTOMERS 


'Vvery  businessman  will  understand  the 

operation  of  effectively  handling  175,000  customer  ac 


vastness  of  the 


counts.  The  most  modem  types  of  equipment 


oupled  with 


greatest  simplicity  of  method — are  required  to  do  the  job 


economically  and  on  time. 


This  was  the  situation  that  faced  The  Higbee  Company, 


one  of  the  Country  s  largest  Department  Stores.  They  decided 


to  adopt  the  simplihed  “Cycle  Billing  method  which  elim 


mates  month-end  peak  loads,  effects  substantial  reductions 


in  operating  costs  and  provides  improved  customer  service. 


Acme  Modern  Visible  Records  played  a  substantial  part  in 


Higbee’s  new  “Cycle  Billing”  program,  centralizing  all  credit 


information  regarding  the  customer  in  one  location — instantly 


accessible.  A  unique  signaling  arrangement,  planned  by  Acme, 


flashes  every  account  requiring  special  attention — past  due 


or  otherwise — age-ing  them  visibly  for  timely  credit  or  col 


lection  action.  The  signaling  method  is  dynamic  because  it 


Establishing  the  system  was  streamlined,  too,  as  The  Higbee 


system  over  to  Higbee  s — ready  for  use. 


The  new  96- 


illustrated  Acme  catalog-price  list 
Profitable  Business  Control"  is  full  of  great  sugges 
tions  and  ideas  for  saving  time,  important  time-saving 
You  will  find  it  to  be  an  "encyclopedia  of  efficiency'  ! 
Request  your  copy  today! 


HIGBEE 


STORE 


focuses  attention  only  on  accounts  requiring  it. 


Company  utilized  the  services  of  Acme  s  installation  depart 
ment,  which  indexed  and  set  up  the  records  and  turned  the 


ACME  VISIBLE  RECORDS,  INC 

Cwrllkt  IMt,  Aim  VWhto  Ih.  122  SOUTH  MICHIGAN  AVENUi  •  CHICAGO  3,  ILLINOIS 
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procedures  to  result  in  increased 
efficiency  of  op>eration. 

In  summary,  the  prestige  of  the 
credit  department  will  be  raised, 
and  its  general  operation  and  cus¬ 
tomary  relationship  must  reflect 
the  important  position  in  which  it 
has  been  placed  by  management. 

M.  H.  Goodman, 

Vice-President,  The  Hub, 
Baltimore: 

►  The  credit  department  is  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  department,  and  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  present  intelligently  the 
established  policies  of  the  man¬ 
agement  to  its  patrons.  It  is  the 
main  connecting  link  between  the 
merchandising  and  other  ^rvice 
divisions  of  the  store,  and  as  such, 
should  induce  harmony  among  all 
of  them.  • 

The  credit  department  should  be 
well  informed  on  the  political  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  coun¬ 
try  as  a  whole,  and  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  particular.  It  should 
know  the  buying  habits  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  the  merchandising  policies 
of  the  store. 

The  credit  department  should  be 
alive,  dynamic,  and  through  ethical 
treatment  of  credit  and  collection 
problems,  should  broaden  the  pat¬ 
ronage  and  increase  the  profits  of 
the  store.  It  should  assume  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  which  rightfully  be¬ 
longs  to  it  as  a  productive  part  of 
the  organization. 

Richard  H.  Rich, 

Vice-President  and  Treasurer, 
Rich’s,  Inc.,  Atlanta: 

►  Undoubtedly,  credit  will  assume 
a  more  and  more  important  place 
in  retailing  as  supply  begins  to 
catch  up  with  demand  and  as  busi¬ 
ness  becomes  more  competitive 
again. 

At  the  present  time,  our  cash 
ratio  here  at  Rich’s  has  jumped 
from  28  to  53  p)er  cent.  This  means, 
of  course,  that  more  than  half  of 
our  customers  are  cash  customers, 
many  of  them  newcomers  to  the 
city  and  many  others  with  newly- 
acquired  spending  p>ower.  In  my 
opinion,  the  great  challenge  to  a 
credit  department  in  1946  is  plac¬ 
ing  as  many  of  these  accounts  as 
fKJssible  on  their  charge  books.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  when  the  cash  position 
of  these  customers  becomes  less 
liquid,  they  will  turn  to  that  store 


where  they  have  already  established 
an  identity  and  an  account  for 
their  needs. 

It  is  our  hope  that  when  Regu¬ 
lation  VV  is  repealed,  the  legitimate 
merchants  of  the  city  will  see  their 
way  clear  to  agree  u[X)n  some  rea¬ 
sonable  regulation  of  installment 
credit,  and  it  is  our  ambition  not 
to  embark  on  a  cut-throat,  competi¬ 
tive  bid  for  business  through  credit. 
We  have  been  working  with  the 
other  merchants  toward  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  this  aim. 

During  the  war,  more  or  less  by 
necessity,  we  installed  cycle  billing. 
We  like  it  and  have  had  no  adverse 
reaction  from  our  customers,  so  we 
plan  to  continue  it  in  the  pieace- 
time  era.  For  the  same  reason,  we 
have  issued  “credit  priority  cards” 
to  customers  whose  accounts  are 
not  frozen,  and  up>on  presentation 
of  which  no  office  authorization  is 
required  for  additions  to  an  ac¬ 
count.  This  has  been  highly  satis¬ 
factory  and  will  also  be  continued. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  credit 
departments  will  be  used  more  for 
promotional  activity  in  the  attack 
on  inactive  accounts  and  for  the 
analysis  of  business  by  areas  and 
geographical  locations.  This  is 
something  about  which  most  retail 
stores  talk  a  lot  but  do  very  little. 
I  believe  credit  departments  will 
have  to  become  more  customer- 
minded  and  more  promotional- 
minded. 

Lambert  S.  Gill, 

Vice-President,  The  Emporium, 
St.  Paul: 

►  During  1946  the  credit  depart¬ 
ment  should  endeavor: 

1.  To  develop  fully  the  function 
of  the  credit  office  as  a  promoter  of 
sales  and  as  a  builder  of  additional 
charge  business. 

2.  To  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  credit  office  is  a  vital  f>oint  of 
contact  between  a  very  large  num¬ 
ber  of  customers  and  the  store;  and 
that  it  is  necessary  that  all  of  those 
entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of 
contacting  customers  be  schooled 
in  the  use  of  the  utmost  tact. 

3.  To  render  a  sf>eedy  and  effici¬ 
ent  charge  service,  to  eliminate 
guesswork  and  make  decisions  that 
are  based  upon  facts.  Also  to  give 
effect  to  these  decisions  through  the 
functioning  of  a-  well-informed 
credit  office  organization. 


4.  To  coopierate  fully  with  the 
credit  bureau  and  other  merchants 
in  the  use  and  dissemination  of 
credit  information  and  to  endeavor 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  com¬ 
munity  credit  policy,  keeping  high 
its  aims  and  standards. 

Joseph  P.  Doody, 

Genercd  Manager,  Wolf  & 
Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.: 

►  Store  management  expects  from 
Its  credit  department  during  1946 
a  well-planned  selling  effort  to 
bring  back  inactive  accounts,  and 
to  put  back  on  the  books  those  cus¬ 
tomers  who  have  been  buying  a 
greater  percentage  of  their  mer¬ 
chandise  for  cash  during  the*  past 
few  years.  A  thorough  analysis  of 
each  account  is  necessary  and  ap>- 
propriate  correspondence  directed 
to  them. 

Where  cash  sales  exceed  charge 
sales,  as  they  have  recently,  the 
selling  job  is  not  a  healthy  one. 
The  deferred  payment  plan  also 
offers  excellent  opportunities  for 
sales  development  in  view  of  the 
sales  potential  for  household  appli¬ 
ance,  and  this  is  certainly  deserv¬ 
ing  of  a  liberal  policy  considera¬ 
tion. 

Harry  W.  Schacter, 

President,  Kaufman  Straus  Co., 
Louisville,  Ky.: 

►  Since  we  should  be  in  a  free 
credit  market  again  in  the  reason¬ 
ably  near  future,  it  seems  to  me 
that  stores  must  demand  from  their 
credit  department  such  policies  as 
will  engender  goodwill  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  These  |X)licies  must 
include  the  willingness  on  the  part 
of  the  credit  department  to  take  a 
reasonable  business  risk,  and  to 
lean  backwards  in  being  generous 
in  extending  credit,  particularly  to 
veterans. 

If  I  were  to  sum  the  whole  thing 
in  three  words,  I  would  say  man¬ 
agement  expects  from  the  credit 
department  a  liberalized  credit 
policy. 

George  W.  Priehs, 
Vice-President,  John  Priehs 
Mercantile  Co.,  Mount  Clemens, 
Mich.: 

^  It  is  my  belief  that  1946  will 
be  a  very  treacherous  year  in  the 
field  of  consumer  credit.  It  is  my 
hope  that  our  credit  op>eration  will, 
during  this  time,  follow  a  pattern 
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of  cautious  procedure  and  that  it  ! 
will  not  relax  into  the  easy,  liberal 
prewar  routine.  The  temptation 
to  do  so  will  be  great  as  the  demaml 
lor  durable  merchandise  will  reach 
a  high  peak. 

Operating  in  a  trading  area 
which  is  the  seat  of  industrial  un¬ 
rest,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to 
keep  the  government-imposed  vigi¬ 
lance  that  was  forced  upon  us  by 
Regulation  W.  Unlike  many  exec¬ 
utives,  I  feel  that  continued  main¬ 
tenance  of  such  a  regulation  is  nec¬ 
essary  during  the  next  several  years 
in  order  to  keep  consumer  desires 
within  the  limits  of  their  ability 
to  pay. 

During  the  war  we  have  simpli¬ 
fied  our  billing  procedure.  I  trust 
that  this  procedure  can  be  main¬ 
tained  as  it  is  responsible  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  saving  in  the 
operation  of  our  credit  depart¬ 
ment. 

I  do  not  believe  that  1946  should 
be  the  opportune  time  for  the  aver¬ 
age  retail  store,  especially  in  this 
section,  to  indulge  extensively  in 
a  campaign  for  new  accounts  or 
lowering  the  vigilance  of  its  credit 
department  procedure. 

George  C.  Kaehn,  Sr., 

President,  Crosby  ir  Hill  Co., 
Wilmington,  Del.: 

►  Management  expects  the  follow¬ 
ing  things  from  the  credit  depart¬ 
ment  during  1946; 

1.  A  check  on  all  charge  accounts 
to  make  sure  they  do  not  become 
too  far  in  arrears,  and  that  certain 
accounts  which  have  a  limited  pay¬ 
ing  ability  do  not  become  over¬ 
bought. 

2.  A  program  that  will  help  for 
the  revival  of  inactive  accounts. 

3.  An  intelligent  attitude  toward 
opening  new  accounts  and  the  ob¬ 
taining  of  credit  reports  from  the 
credit  bureau  on  new  accounts  as 
an  aid  to  this. 

4.  Courteous  relationship  with 
the  public  at  all  times. 

George  P.  Gable, 

President,  The  William  F.  Gable 
Co.,  Altoona,  Pa.: 

►  As  a  store  policy  we  are  now 
following  a  strong  charge  account 
promotional  program  which  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  continue  into  1946.  Because 
of  the  inroads  made  on  our  credit 
business  by  wartime  conditions  and 
federal  restrictions,  we  feel  that  the 


ON  LINOERiE 


fANDELQH 


^ARRY  BAGS 
V  PROVIOEbTHE 
,  <  PERFECraVRAP 


Appreciation  of  the  smartness,  protective  qualities  and  con¬ 
venience  of  HANDELOK  Carry  Bags  rises  to  its  maximum 
degree  with  lingerie  customers.  No  finer  wrap  for  this  purpose 
can  be  found! 

Additionally,  HANDELOKS  are  an  outstanding  example  of 
what  the  well-dressed  woman  likes  to  carry.  They  are  carried 
with  ease,  and  satisfy  her  sense  of  fashion  fitness.  Wherever 
seen  these  modem  merchandise  wraps  reflect  credit  on 
the  stores  whose  names  they  bear. 

For  more  information  about  HANDELOK 
Wrapping — a  service  that  goes  home  with  / 
the  customer — write  to  . . .  /  / 


340  North  12th  Street  •  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

To  k««p  ki  touch  wHh  timely  merchandising  idees,  write  for  free 
copies  of  TAKE-WITH  TOPICS  — o  Wolf  Brothers  publication. 
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position  of  our  credit  business 
must  be  restored  as  soon  as  condi¬ 
tions  will  j>ennit. 

John  W.  Long, 

Vice-President  and  Treasurer, 
The  Anderson-N ewcomb  Co., 
Huntingdon,  W.  Va.: 

►  What  we  expect  of  our  credit 
department  in  1946  could  be 
summed  up  in  one  simple  state¬ 
ment— to  have  ready  a  sound,  work¬ 
able  credit  p>olicy  to  take  the  place 
of  Regulation  W  when  the  latter  is 
eliminated. 

We  hojje  that  Regulation  W  will 
be  completely  abandoned  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  possible,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  want  to  retain  the  values  which 
we  should  have  learned  from  it. 
This  regulation  should  have  taught 
all  of  us  that  many  things  are  possi¬ 
ble  which  we  did  not  believe  could 
be  done  in  the  past. 

We  exf>ect  our  credit  department 
to  have  the  nerve  during  1946  to 
carry  on  these  practices  which  have 
proved  sound,  and  to  have  the  in¬ 
telligence  to  do  it  in  such  a  way 
that  the  customer  will  accept  it. 

J.  B.  Haberer, 

Secretary-T reasurer, 

Boston  Store  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Fort  Smith,  Ark.: 

►  The  credit  department  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  see  that  the  collection 
procedure  followed  is  as  strict  or 
perhaps  more  strict  during  1946 
than  prior  years. 

The  shifting  of  people  through¬ 
out  the  U.  S.  brings  newcomers  to 
any  community,  plus  the  returning 
veterans.  In  soliciting  or  entertain¬ 
ing  personal  applications  from 
these  people,  the  credit  department 
should  use  the  greaitest  of  care  with 
the  idea  of  being  sufficiently  liberal 
so  that  we  will  not  pass  up  or 
neglect  to  secure  business  to  which 
we  are  normally  entitled.  In  other 
words,  the  credit  department 
should  be  on  a  “happy  medium" 
basis.  Its  work  during  1946  will  be 
scrutinized  by  management  more 
closely  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

David  L.  Leholt, 

Managing  Director,  Levy-Wolf, 
Springfield,  Mo.: 

►  We  expect  the  credit  depart¬ 
ment  during  1946  to  become  more 
sales-minded  than  it  has  ever  been. 
Of  course,  we  will  want  our  credit 
department  to  control  credits  in 


order  to  avoid  excessive  loss,  but 
our  primary  concern  for  1946  is  to 
increase  the  volume  of  charge  ac¬ 
count  sales. 

Morris  Guberman, 

President,  Kaufman’s, 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo.: 

►  1.  After  a  number  of  years  of 
high  collections  and  small  losses, 
with  the  aid  of  Regulation  W, 
stores  will  undoubtedly  begin  to 
increase  their  investments  in  ac¬ 
counts  receivable.  It  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  credit  departments  to  adapt 
themselves  to  a  changed  set  of  con¬ 
ditions  in  order  to  protect  this  in¬ 
vestment  properly. 

2.  During  1946  there  will  be 
greater  movements  of  population 
than  we  have  yet  experienced.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  1^  more  flexi¬ 
ble  than  ever  and  to  work  harder 
to  keep  in  touch  with  changes  in 
the  location  and  financial  condi¬ 
tion  of  customers. 

3.  Credit  departments  will  have 
to  do  a  much  better  selling  job 
than  they  have  ever  done  either 
before  or  during  the  war.  They 
will  have  to  open  more  good  ac¬ 
counts  and  help  the  store  sell  more 
to  those  accounts  we  already  have. 

G.  W.  Laxvrence, 

Controller,  Retail  Stores, 

Hudson  Bay  Co.: 

►  We  regard  the  credit  function  as 
one  of  the  most  important  single 
factors  in  the  building  of  successful 
sales  volume.  We  expect  from  our 
credit  managers  and  their  staff  an 
intelligent  and  enthusiastic  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  sales  plans  of  the 
merchandise  division,  the  ultimate 
aim  of  both  being  the  long-run 
continuation  of  sales  at  a  profit. 
Needless  to  say,  we  expect  efficient 
credit  granting  and  collection  pro¬ 
cedures  and  an  alert  acquaintance 
with  modern  trends  in  credit  prac¬ 
tice.  The  emphasis,  however,  is  on 
sales. 

Frank  S.  Leiter, 

President,  Leiter  Brothers,  Inc., 
Hagerstown,  Md.: 

►  We  believe  that  Regulation  W 
serves  as  an  extraordinarily  fine  im¬ 
plement  for  establishing  credit  on 
a  projjer  plane,  and  it  is  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  our  credit  department  to 
adhere  to  its  principles,  employing 
only  that  degree  of  modification 


necessary  to  place  our  terms  in 
agreement  with  our  comp>etitors’ 
terms.  We  intend  to  discuss  this 
pKjlicy  with  our  fellow  retailers  in 
an  effort  to  establish  cooperative 
thinking. 

H.  D.  Brohm, 

Vice-President  and  Controller, 
Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc., 

Chicago: 

►  During  1946  we  expect  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  our  install¬ 
ment  selling  due  mainly  to  the  type 
of  items  that  are  app>earing  and 
will  continue  to  increase,  such  as 
major  appliances  and  radios.  At 
the  outset.  Regulation  W  restric¬ 
tions  will  not  retard  installment 
selling  to  a  great  degree,  but  unless 
the  regulation  is  revised  during  the 
spring  of  1946,  it  is  expected  that 
it  will  adversely  affect  installment 
sales  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  As  the 
year  1946  progresses,  it  is  antici¬ 
pated  that  there  will  be  less  cash 
in  circulation,  therefore  a  greater 
demand  for  various  types  of  credit. 

W.  A.  Green,  Jr., 

W.  A.  Green  Co.,  Dallas: 

►  In  our  store  I  expect  our  credit 
department  to  find  a  way  to  open 
all  new  charge  accounts  quickly 
and  easily.  By  that  I  mean  instan¬ 
taneous  service  so  that  the  custom¬ 
er  can  open  the  account  and  leave 
the  store  with  the  merchandise  un¬ 
der  her  arm  or  on  her  back.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  wartime  prosp>erity 
and  Regulation  W,  almost  every¬ 
one  has  a  good  credit  rating  now 
and  I  don’t  believe  they  will  be 
willing  to  wait  two  or  three  days 
before  they  are  notified  that  their 
request  for  a  new  account  has  been 
granted. 

H.  J.  Burris, 

Manager,  Monthly  Account 
Sales,  John  Taylor  Dry  Goods 
Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.: 

►  I  believe  that  management  ex¬ 
pects  from  the  credit  department 
during  1946  a  careful  yet  reason¬ 
ably  liberal  credit  policy,  and  that 
they  expect  the  credit  manager  to 
be  familiar  with  the  trends  of  the 
times.  Also  I  believe  that  manage¬ 
ment  expects  the  credit  manager  to 
resume  the  most  impOTtant  func¬ 
tion  of  his  job;  that  is,  reviving 
the  many  accounts  that  became  in¬ 
active  during  the  war,  and  also  the 
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very  active  solicitation  of  new  busi¬ 
ness. 

H.  D.  Jarvis, 

Credit  Manager,  Burdine's, 
Miami,  Fla.: 

►  In  recent  years  and  even  at 
present,  a  large  portion  of  total 
store  sales  have  been  made  on  a 
cash  basis.  We  feel  that  a  change 
in  this  condition  can  be  exjiected 
and  that  now  is  the  time  for  the 
credit  department  to  make  every 
effort  to  secure  as  many  new  charge 
customers  as  possible.  This  will  re¬ 
quire  a  careful  selection  of  risks  so 
that  bad  debt  losses  will  not  be  ex¬ 
cessive  when  postwar  adjustments 
have  been  completed.  This  must 
be  done  in  a  icanner  to  maintain 
the  goodwill  and  future  business  of 
our  customers. 

The  credit  department  will  find 
many  of  its  customers  committed 
to  the  limit  of  their  ability  to  pay 
and  with  continued  increased  costs 
of  living  and  the  possibility  of  un¬ 
employment,  it  will  6e  necessary 
for  the  credit  office  to  know  at  all 
times  how  much  the  individual 
owes  and  how  much  additional 
credit  he  can  safely  assume.  The 
credit  department  should  make 
every  effort  to  have  monthly  ac¬ 
counts  paid  promptly  so  that  the 
customer  will  be  “op>en  to  buy.” 

F.  J.  Fitzpatrick, 

Credit  Manager,  J.  N.  Adam  & 
Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.: 

►  Along  with  all  of  the  ambitious 
plans  for  credit  expansion  which 
bankers  and  finance  companies  are 
proferring  the  consumer  for  the 
purchase  of  scarce  articles,  it  is  of 
paramount  impjortance  that  the  re¬ 
tail  credit  manager  keep  abreast 
of  developments  in  business  pro¬ 
motion  and  operating  practices  in 
these  major  consumer  credit  agen¬ 
cies  and  bend  every  effort  to  induce 
them  to  help  in  establishing  a  cen¬ 
tral  bureau  of  information  to  curb 
inflationary  installment  buying.  It 
may  be  well  to  consider  adopting 
a  local  community  credit  policy 
with  all  extenders  of  credit  par¬ 
ticipating. 

The  credit  department  is  the 
hub  of  public  relations.  While 
most  customers  frequently  overlook 
a  discourteous  salesperson,  they  be¬ 
come  extremely  irritated  about  the 
mishandling  of  their  credit  and  col¬ 


lection  problems.  It  is  through  the 
ethical  treatment  of  all  credit  and 
collections  problems  during  the 
year  1946  that  the  test  of  the  credit 
manager  and  his  department  will 
come. 

RomUd  P.  Bach, 

President,  W.  L.  Goodnow  Co., 
Keene,  N.  H.: 

►  At  the  present  time  statistics 
lead  one  to  believe  that  consumers 
have  accumulated  very  large  sav¬ 
ings  in  cash  and  war  bonds.  There¬ 
fore,  I  think  credit  departments 
should  encourage  p>eople  to  pay 
down  as  much,  rather  than  as  little, 
as  they  can  as  down  payment. 
Probably  the  credit  department 
should  go  one  step  further  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  turn  a  credit  transaction 
into  one  for  cash.  I  do  not  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  some  credit  de¬ 
partments  attempt  to  do  a  banking 
business  at  a  good  return  from 
carrying  charges,  which  is  all  right 
provided  a  conscience  goes  along 
with  it— although  not  necessarily  a 
New  England  conscience. 

However,  some  effort  country¬ 
wide  must  be  made  to  dry  up  the 
great  liquid  cash  pool  and  remove 


one  inflationary  threat.  This  pur¬ 
pose  will  not  be  served  by  making 
the  use  of  credit  appear  attractive 
where,  according  to  the  record,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  a  large  degree. 

In  short,  credit  dep>artments  can 
perform  their  maximum  service  to 
management  by  selling  thrift  to 
customers,  or,  to  say  it  another  way, 
by  persuading  customers  to  “pay 
as  they  go,”  or  to  approximate  that 
very  sound  principle  as  nearly  as 
they  can.  If  credit  departments 
have  vision  and  a  grasp  of  the 
economic  problem,  other  than 
political,  they  will  see  the  folly  of 
loading  more  goods  on  to  a  cus¬ 
tomer  than  he  is  financially  able  to 
carry  without  impairing  his  stand¬ 
ard  of  living. 

Personal  credit,  in  my  opinion, 
should  be  held  for  emergencies  or 
promising  opportunities.  To  dissi¬ 
pate  it  at  one  time  for  a  purp>ose 
unrelated  to  the  above  is  short¬ 
sighted  and  an  invitation  to 
trouble.  Credit  departments  which 
propose  this  to  consumers  do  not 
have  their  interest  at  heart;  or  that 
of  their  craft  either.  And  the  same 
reasoning  applies  to  the  open 
charge  account. 
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ONLY  A 


IS  AN  A  B  C 

ALPHABET 


BRAS 


An  original  designing  creation  ^by 
Warner’s,  and  introduced  in  1935,  the 
ABC  grading  of  busts  has  met  with 
the  sincere  flattery  of  competitive  im¬ 
itation  —  but  only  a  Warner’s  is  an 
ABC  Alphabet. 
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The  Market  Outlook 

A  Statement  by  the  Corset  and  Brassiere  Association  of  America 

.  •  •  Most  wanted  items  will  still  be  short  in  early  1946  as  a  result  of 
MAP  restrictions.  Any  later  improvement  will  depend  on  O.P.A.  action. 


Midway  through  December 
when  this  message  is  writ¬ 
ten,  it  is  impossible  to 
forecast  with  any  assurance  even 
the  general  features  of  the  year 
ahead  for  the  corset  and  brassiere 
industry. 

One  unpleasant  certainty  for  the 
first  months  of  1946  is  only  too 
clear.  Because  OPA  has  not  yet 
advised  the  industry  as  to^  what 
policy  will  obtain  concerning  MAP 
^yond  the  fourth  quarter  of  1945, 
many  manufacturers  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  plan  ahead  for  early  1946 
production  on  any  satisfactors 
basis.  Stores  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  are  not  going  to  get  the  kinds 
of  merchandise  they  need  and  have 
been  expecting  to  get  this  spring, 
in  quantities  that  will  begin  to  take 
care  of  consumers’  wants.  Stocks 
for  corset  departments  cannot  be 
conjured  up  by  wishful  thinking; 
they  have  to  be  planned  well  ahead 
on  a  rather  precise  typ>e  of  produc¬ 
tion  schedule,  and  the  whole  opera¬ 
tion  requires  two  to  four  months. 

MAP  Restrictions 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that 
by  the  time  this  message  is  pub¬ 
lished  the  industry  will  have  been 
told  by  OPA  the  limitations  under 
which  it  will  be  expected 'to  oper¬ 
ate  for  the  new  year.  If  decisions 
as  to  MAP  have  been  handed 
down  by  the  beginning  of  1946,  if 
the  new  order  includes  continua¬ 
tion  of  present  tolerances  and  ex¬ 
emption  levels,  if  it  provides  for 
relief  for  manufacturers  in  hard¬ 
ship  cases,  and  if  the  pricing  regu¬ 
lation  in  general  has  been  brought 
into  line  with  a  realistic  recogni¬ 
tion  of  what  is  available  in  mater¬ 
ials,  the  manufacturers  generally 


may  be  able  by  March  or  April  to 
liegin  producing  what  their  cus¬ 
tomers  want. 

In  the  meantime,  inequalities 
operative  under  existing  MAP  pro- 
\isions  have  already  determined 
that  the  first  quarter  of  1946  will 
be  a  great  disapp>ointment  to  all 
who  have  been  hoping  that  by  this 
time  the  industry  would  be  well  on 
its  way  toward  reconversion  to  a 
normal  business  operation  of  pro¬ 
ducing  in  accordance  with  the  de¬ 
mands  of  its  market.  Merchandise 
available  during  the  months  im¬ 
mediately  ahead  will  be  heterogen¬ 
eous  indeed. 

Very  little  that  is  new  will  be 
shown  with  promise  of  early  deliv¬ 
ery,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  ma¬ 
terials  which  has  p>ersisted  through¬ 
out  the  period  when  merchandise 
.for  early  1946  delivery  was  planned 
and  scheduled  for  production.  In 
brief,  because  MAP  regulations 
have  discouraged  production  of  the 
ty|>es  of  garment  most  needed  and 
wanted  by  consumers,  they  have 
created  a  definite  barrier  to  the  or¬ 
derly  flow  of  goods  to  the  market 
and  sp>ecifically  have  created  a  con¬ 
fusing,  illogical  and  difficult  cur¬ 
rent  situation  the  effects  of  which 
will  be  felt  for  se^eral  months. 

Modification  of  MAP  for  the  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  exjiected  for  some 
time  as  it  has  become  increasingly 
apparent  that  in  application  the 
existing  order  has  “forced  many 
manufacturers  to  incur  large  sur¬ 
charges  which  they  are  unable  to 
make  up.  Low  priced  fabrics  are 
practically  unobtainable,  materials 
in  all  price  ranges  are  shorter  than 
ever  before,  and  unless  exjiected 
relief  is  forthcoming  soon  the  over¬ 
all  operations  of  the  industry  will 


suffer  severely  through  the  result¬ 
ing  loss  in  volume. 

The  industry  is  hoj>eful  that  ad¬ 
ditional  tolerances  in  MAP  will  be 
granted  for  new  fabrics  not  used 
during  the  base  period  of  the  regu¬ 
lation  period.  If  power  nets,  hand 
loom  elastics  and  nylon,  none  of 
which  were  used  in  any  appreci¬ 
able  quantity  after  1942,  were  now 
made  exempt  from  the  Order,  the 
industry  would  be  much  further 
along  towards  making  the  kinds  of 
garments  women  want. 

The  Rubber  Supply 

No  reference  to  the  present  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  industry  regarding  ma¬ 
terials  can  ignore  the  matter  of 
rubber.  When  sufficient  natural 
rubber  will  be  back  in  corsetry 
items  is  a  question  which  has  had 
and  is  still  receiving  the  liveliest 
attention  in  both  retail  trade  and 
consumer  speculation.  Rep>eated 
statements  from  the  industry  asso¬ 
ciations  have  jjointed  out  that  nat¬ 
ural  rubber  at  the  rate  used  by  it 
in  1941,  cannot  be  available  to 
corset  and  brassiere  manufacturers 
within  a  year  from  the  end  of  the 
war  and  that  synthetic  rubber  has 
l)een  so  substantially  improved  in 
quality  for  corsetry  that  the  indus¬ 
try  may  never  again  use  crude 
rubber  exclusively.  Nevertheless, 
any  general  news  which  indicates 
to  the  public  that  crude  rubber  is 
coming  back  for  civilian  goods 
causes  flurries  of  excitement  in 
corset  departments  throughout  the 
country,  with  customers  asking 
anxiously  for  definite  dates  when 
garments  made  with  natural  rub¬ 
ber  will  be  available. 

Early  in  December  a  new  wave 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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Room  for  Improvement  in  Corsfet  Profits 

.  .  .  Too  much  satisfaction  with  percentage  results  may  mean  loss  of  the 
greater  dollar  profits  that  could  be  realized  on  a  bigger  volume  of  sales* 


4  4  T)  ETAILERS  do  not  realize 
1^  the  amount  of  corset  busi¬ 
ness  they  are  losing.  Cer¬ 
tainly  this  department  yields  a  very 
high  per  cent  of  profit  on  its  vol¬ 
ume.  But  what  about  the  volume? 
Is  that  as  good  as  it  should  be— 
and  could  be?” 

This  question  comes  from  an  im¬ 
portant  corset  manufacturer— at  a 
time  when  corset  departments,  how¬ 
ever  disturbed  they  may  be  by  the 
difficulties  of  getting  the  right  mer¬ 
chandise,  are  winning  high  praise 
for  their  profitable  performance. 
The  question  has  a  certain  shock 
value,  but  it  is  much  more  imjxjrt- 
ant  than  that.  This  is  reconversion 
time  for  everybody.  The  corset  de¬ 
partment  too  should  be  prepared  to 
enter  on  a  brand  new  and  much 
more  prosperous  career. 

Are  many  retailers  missing  a  bet 
by  not  building  more  business  in 
this  department  that  can  contrib¬ 
ute  so  much  profit?  The  years  of 
war  merchandising  will  soon  be 
over  and  the  corset  department  to¬ 
day  is  one  of  the  most  strategic  and 
precarious  in  the  store.  It  may  not 
be  necessary  to  revert  to  “normal” 
business  and  12  f>er  cent  returns. 
There  are  great  possibilities  of  in¬ 
creasing  sales  over  wartime  top  fig¬ 
ures  and  earning  more  dollars  even 
though  it  may  be  a  lower  percent¬ 
age  of  profit. 

In  normal  years— if  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  normal  year  in  retail¬ 
ing-executives  have  had  enough 
headaches  to  cure  in  other  de¬ 
partments.  They  usually  let  well 
enough  alone  in  the  profitable  de¬ 
partments  and  spend  little  time  an¬ 
alyzing  whether  even  more  business 
and  more  dollars  can  be  obtained 
from  them.  Perhaps  there  has  been 
too  much  respect  for  percentage  re¬ 
sults,  and  too  little  attention  paid 
to  dollars  and  cents— the  currency 
that  pays  the  bills. 

Building  a  dramatic  corset  busi¬ 
ness  involves  much  more  than  sales 
and  profits.  It  is  an  invaluable 
service  to  all  of  the  women  in  the 


community— a  contribution  to  their 
appearance,  their  *  vitality,  and 
often  to  their  health.  It  is  one  of 
the  store’s  two  most  essential  serv¬ 
ice  departments,  the  expanding  of 
which  should  intrigue  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  any  store  executive. 

Therefore  let’s  forget  the  govern¬ 
ment  alphabet  for  the  moment, 
however  imp>ortant  it  is,  and  do  a 
little  analyzing  of  two  kinds  of  cor¬ 
set  figures— the  controller’s  figures 
and  the  customer’s  figures— with  an 
eye  toward  the  future. 

The  Merchandising  Figures 

Figures  can  be  very  elusive,  as 
any  controller  or  expert  corset 
saleswoman  can  tell  you,  because 
many  times  they  represent,  from  a 
casual  glance,  what  may  not  be  the 
actual  case. 

Buyers  and  their  merchandise 
managers  can  compliment  them¬ 
selves  that  corsets  head  the  list  in 
percentage  of  net  profit.  Retailers 
have  weathered  the  wartime  years 
most  profitably,  and,  in  general, 
corset  departments  in  stores  doing 
over  $500,000  have  had  a  slightly 
higher  percentage  of  increase  than 
the  store  as  a  whole.  But  there  is 
grave  danger  in  complacency  today. 

Sales  Reports 

It  is  known  that  the  demand  for 
the  right  foundation  garment  has 
been  growing  beyond  all  realiza¬ 
tion  and  it  is  thought  by  leading 
authorities  that  it  will  continue  to 
do  so.  Therefore  right  now  is  the 
time  to  give  strict  accounting  for 
past  business  and  to  decide  what  is 
going  to  be  done  to  maintain  and 
increase  the  sales. 

State  or  national  sales  reports  of 
corset  departments  can  be  very  mis¬ 
leading.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
big  operators,  stores  doing  over 
$500,000,  were  in  first  place  for  any 
available  merchandise  and  most 
smaller  retailers  were  understocked 
as  were  downstairs  departments. 
For  example,  a  rep>ort  including 
only-  department  stores  and  large 


specialty  shops  may  show  great  in¬ 
creases  but  be  all  out  of  balance 
without  the  inclusion  of  all  the 
hundreds  of  smaller  shops  that  sell 
corsets. 

Per  Cent  of  Store  Volume 
One  of  the  first  questions  should 
be,  “Do  the  sales  of  niy  corset  de¬ 
partment  remain  low  when  com¬ 
pared  to  the  total  store’s  sales?” 
\V^hile  the  percentage  has  increased 
slightly  in  the  last  five  years  it  still 
remains  low.  The  following  are 
Controller’s  Congress  figures  for 
1940  and  1944: 


%of 

Total  Store  Volume 


Group  I . 

2.2 

- 

Group  II . 

2.0 

2.2 

Group  III . 

1.5 

l.B 

Group  IV  . 

1.3 

1.6 

Group  V  . 

1.1 

1.3 

Sp)ecialty  Stores  . 

2.3 

2.5 

In  1940  when  merchandise  was 
plentiful,  the  larger  volume  stores 
did  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  total 
sales.  It  may  be  advisable  to  in¬ 
crease  types  and  sizes'  ‘to  service 
more  customers  and  increase  sales 
even  though  the  percentage  of  net 
profit  is  decreased.  It  may  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  build  a  greater  customer  fol¬ 
lowing  and  more  important— make 
more  dollars. 

In  the  Controllers’  Congress  1944 
Merchandising  and  Op)erating  Re- 
f)ort  the  corset  department  had  the 
highest  percentage  of  net  profit  of 
all  departments.  The  shoe  depart¬ 
ment  did  not  even  “show”  in  the 
first  fifteen  profit-makers  by  p>er- 
centagel  But  the  shoe  department’s 
contribution  to  total  volume  was 
so  much  larger  that  its  smaller 
profit  percentage  yielded  more  dol¬ 
lar  and  cents  profit  to  the  store. 
Any  merchandise  manager  will 
agree  that  the  shoe  department  was 
just  about  as  tough  to  stock  as  any 
in  the  store.  In  compat'ing  the  two 
departments  for  two  major  store 
groups,  here  is  the  picture  for  1944; 
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copies  of  CAMP  **ad8*'  featuring 
your  CAMP  Authorized  Service 
will  appear  in  top  consumer  maga* 
zines  throughout  this  year  of  transi* 
tion  to  full  stocks  and  full  volume. 

*  Audit  Bureau  circulation  figures  for  total  ac- 
■tual  copies  printing  Camp  advertising.  The 
suagaxines  scheduled  ittcbtde:  The  American 
Weekly,  Good  Housekeeping,  Hygeia,  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal,  Life,  McCalTs,  Parents,  Saturday 
Evening  Post  and  Woman’s  Home  Companion, 


linu  nUIIL*  Full  page  CAMP 
institutional  and  technical  announce* 
ments  dedicated  to  maintaining  your  val* 
uable  prescription  and  recommended 
business  will  continue  during  tbe  year  to 
appear  regularly  in  more  than  50  LEAD* 
ING  MEDICAL  AND  PROFESSIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS. 

OTHER  ADS  not  reproduced  here 
have  the  following  titles:— “Body  Bal¬ 
ance’’— “Pride  of  Pregnancy'’— “More 
Work  with  Less  Fatigue”— “Help  for 
Heavy  Figures”— “Prescribed  and  Rec¬ 
ommend^” 
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W.  Shoes  Corsets 


The  1946  Fashion  Silhouette  • 

Anew  silhouette  in  ready-to-wear  has  now  arrived  which 
will  surely  affect  corset  and  brassiere  designing. 

After  the  last  war  there  was  a  similar  change  and  the 
effect  upon  corset  manufacturers  was  disastrous  because 
women  decided  to  go  without  corsets  entirely.  This  will 
not  happen  this  time  because  corset  makers  will  be  too  alert 
to  meet  the  changes  to  let  it  happen. 

^Ve  have  been  through  a  period  tvhen  it  was  fashionable 
to  have  very  broad,  square  shoulders,  a  trim  straight  torso  and 
narrow  slender  hips.  Now  the  shoulders  are  rounded  and 
less  broad,  the  bust  well  defined  but  young  and  firm  looking, 
the  fitted  midriff  sleek  and  the  waist  just  as  small  as  possible, 
usually  accented  by  a  wide  trim  belt.  Below  the  waist  the 
hips  are  rounded.  This  is,  of  course,  a  woman’s  normal 
figure  and  her  waist  is  smaller  without  the  present  day  corsets 
than  with  it.  The  need  in  the  past  for  slim  hips  has  pushed 
the  flesh  up  into  the  waist,  making  it  larger  than  normal. 
The  new  normal  silhouette  can  be  achieved  by  comfortable 
garments  made  with  elastic  and,  unless  these  are  available, 
girls  and  women  will  again  go  without  foundation  garments. 
It  is  Qbvious  that  the  new  ready-to-wear  will  not  fit  nor  sell 
successfully  if  tried  on  over  old-fashioned  corsets,  resulting 
in  unsatisfactory  fit  and  many  alterations.  In  this  case  both 
industries  will  suffer,  not  to  mention  the  loss  of  sales  to  the 
store. 

In  necklines  there  are  two;  either  high  up  to  the  neck 
or  very  low,  no  half  way  between.  Many  of  the  low  necks 
are  very  wide,  even  off  the  shoulder  in  the  case  of  the  young 
and  slender,  w'hich  offers  a  problem  to  brassiere  designers. 
The  low  plunging  necklines  are  the  deepest  we  can  remember 
and  these  also  require  special  brassiere  consideration. 

A  new  silhouette  is  always  tremendously  stimulating  to 
all  fashion  selling,  and  although  we  shan’t  need  this  extra 
stimulation  in  the  face  of  shortages  and  manufacturing  diffi¬ 
culties  this  coming  Spring,  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
new  refrigerators,  radios,  vacuum  cleaners  and  all  the  other 
“hard  goods’’  are  going  to  offer  decided  competition  for  Mrs. 
Consumer’s  dollar,  and  then  ready-to-wear  and  corsets  will 
need  an  extra  fashion  appeal.  When  production  really  be¬ 
gins  things  will  happen  fast,  so  the  fashion  industry  should 
b6  ready  to  meet  its  competition. 

—Esther  Lyman, 
Merchandise  Editor, 
Harper’s  Bazaar 


Group  III 

%  to  total  sales  . 

3.2 

1.8 

%  net  profit  . 

12.4 

20.2 

Group  V, 

%  to  total  sales 

2.6 

1.3 

%  net  profit  . 

11.9 

20.2 

In  a  $5,000,000  store,  in  Group 
III,  the  shoe  department  netted  a 
profit  of  $19,840  and  the  corset  de¬ 
partment  netted  $18,180. 

In  a  $20,000,000  store,  in  Group 
V,  the  shoe  department  contributed 
$61,880  net  profit  and  the  corset- 
department  $52,520.  The  conclus¬ 
ion  is  inevitable:  percentage  figures 
tell  Only  half  the  story  and  may 
not  be  indicative  of  the  real  p)Ossi- 
bilities,  particularly  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  that  carries  merchandise  that 
is  constantly  being  re-purchased. 

The  merchandising  of  a  corset 
department  involves  four  vital  fac¬ 
tors: 

The  customers— who  require  al¬ 
most  sp>ecification  fitting. 

The  merchandise— which  must 
be  broad  and  complete  in  scop>e, 
in  sufficient  typ)es  and  sizes  to  fit  the 
greatest  numl^r  of  the  store’s  cus¬ 
tomers. 

The  selling— which  requires  ex- 
f>ert  measuring,  selecting,  and  fit¬ 
ting.* 

The  manufacturers— who  are,  in 
reality,  the  merchants  behind  the 
retailers. 

The  end  of  the  war  has  created 
an  ideal  time  to  concentrate  on  an 
unbiased,  constructive,  down-to- 
earth  analysis  of  the  corset  situa¬ 
tion.  Within  a  short  time,  as  retail¬ 
ing  is  gauged,  foundation  garments 
of  the  desired  typ>es  will  again  be 
plentiful.  Any  store  that  does  not 
take  stock  and  is  satisfied,  may  be 
limiting  itself  by  not  striving  for 
a  big  slice  of  future  business  in  its 
community.  It  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  a  woman  returns  to  the  store 
where  she  has  been  well  fitted  in 
a  foundation  garment  she  likes  and 
that  “does  something’’  for  her  fig¬ 
ure.  When  this  occurs  she  usually 
stops  shopping  around. 

'The  Customers 

Do  you  actually  know  where 
the  women  in  your  community  are 
purchasing  their  foundation  gar¬ 
ments  and,  more  impKirtant— why? 
Have  you  analyzed  who  your  cus¬ 
tomers  are  and  how  much  business 


you  have  a  legitimate  right  to  ex- 
piect  from  your  communty? 

As  examples,  a  medium  sized  city 
in  one  of  the  northeastern  states 
has  three  successful  department 
stores  and  all  of  them  do  a  pathetic¬ 
ally  small  corset  business.  Many  of 
the  women  are  buying  their  corsets 
by  direct  mail  or  waiting  until  they 
go  to  nearby  cities.  Again,  in  a 
southern  city,  with  excellent  vol¬ 


ume  possibilities,  every  department 
store  caters  to  the  youthful  figure 
only.  The  first  store  in  this  city 
that  quietly  and  quickly  goes  after 
the  business  of  the  larger  woman, 
the  problem  woman,  and  the  older 
woman  will  not  only  increase  its 
business  but  will  be  doing  a  much 
needed  service  in  the  community. 
And  the  buyer  who’s  smart  enough 
to  see  that  this  extra  business  is 
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well  be  i^Iad  to  see 
all  our  j»ood  friends 


Now  that  O.DJ.  has  lifted  travel 
restrictions,  we  hope  you  will  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
come  to  town  and  receive  the  warm 
welcome  which  always  awaits  you 
in  Maiden  Form’s  showrooms. 


MARKET  WEEK,  1946— Jon.  14  to  18 


Chkago 


Why  Larger-Size  G>rsets  Are  Scarce 


OF  the  many  distortions  in  the 
production  picture  which  are 
traceable  to  OPA  pricing  policies, 
none  is  more  serious  than  the 
shortage  of  garments  for  larger 
women.  A  c.^rset  manufacturer  who 
has  specialized  in  this  merchandise 
told  The  Bulletin  recently: 

“Today  all  manufacturers  are 
faced  with  three  acute  problems: 
(1)  Lack  of  materials,  (2)  Short¬ 
age  of  experienced  labor,  (3)  Keep¬ 
ing  within  the  MAP.  The  first  two 
problems  are  serious  enough,  with¬ 
out  the  added  burden  of  the  third. 

“Everyone  knows  that  garments 
for  the  larger  women  require  more 
production  time,  and,  especially,  a 
great  deal  more  fabric.  When  you 
can  purchase  only  a  limited  sup¬ 
ply  of  fabrics  you  must,  of  necessity, 
make  the  largest  number  of  gar¬ 
ments  the  fabric  will  allow.  Today, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  all  low 
and  medium  priced  materials  have 
disapp>eared  from  the  market. 

“ftices  a  manufacturer  must  pay 
for  synthetic  elastic,  hose  support¬ 
ers,  and  body  fabrics  of  every  de¬ 
scription  are  higher  than  last  year, 
and  very  much  higher  than  1943, 
the  base  p>eriod  on  which  OPA 
compels  manufacturers  to  calculate 
their  MAP.  Labor  has  not  re¬ 
turned  to  civilian  industry  as 
rapidly  as  we  had  expected.  There 
is  still  a  tremendous  shortage  of 
skilled  op>erators.  Therefore,  manu¬ 
facturers  simply  produce  small  size 
garments,  esjiecially  since  they  are 
compelled  to  keep  within  a  price 
margin  to  meet  MAP  regulations. 


“OPA  has  not  recognized  the 
special  problem  of  manufacturing 
garments  for  larger  women.  They 
do  not  seem  to  understand  that  the 
dollars  and  cents  increases  in  the 
cost  of  materials  and  accessories  are 
greater  than  in  the  average  figure 
garment,  because  of  the  greater 
yardage  larger  garments  take. 

“My  company  has  specialized  in 
garments  for  the  larger  woman  for 
30  years.  Even  through  the  diffi¬ 
cult  war  period  we  continued  to 
make  garments  for  the  larger 
woman  only.  But  last  year,  for  the 
first  time,  we  were  comjjelled  to 
manufacture  several  hundred  doz¬ 
en  youthful  foundation  garments 
to  help  meet  our  MAP.  Other 
manufacturers  had  to  do  the  same 
thing.  You  can  see  that  this  helped 
to  create  a  worse  shortage  in  the 
larger  figure  field.  But  we  had  to 
do  it.  Another  thing:  because  of 
shortages  in  materials,  manufac¬ 
turers  are  making  more  girdles 
than  one-piece  foundations,  al¬ 
though  we  all  know  that  larger 
women  prefer  the  one-piece  gar¬ 
ments. 

“If  the  OPA  would  grant  extra 
tolerance  to  the  manufacturer  of 
large-figure  garments  it  would  help 
considerably.  I  believe  materials 
will  continue  extremely  scarce  for 
the  next  four  or  six  months.  The 
industry  should  get  the  needed  re¬ 
lief  from  OPA  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  as  materials  become  somewhat 
more  available  we  can  expiect  a 
better  supply  of  larger-figure  foun¬ 
dation  garments.” 


there  for  the  servicing  will  also  be 
sensible  enough 'to  retain  her  pres¬ 
ent  youthful  following. 

There  is  no  mystery  to  finding 
out  who  the  customers  are  in  a 
community.  As  far  as  style  and  size 
requirements  are  concerned  they 
are  the  same  for  stores  catering  to 
all  price  classifications.  Women’s 
figures  remain  everlastingly  the 
same.  Fashion  trends  may  come 
and  fashion  trends  may  go,  but  a 
foundation  garment  must  first  fit 
the  woman’s  figure.  Regardless  of 
the  price  being  paid,  customer 
wants  are  the  same.  The  youthful 
type  wants  a  garment  that  will  help 
her  retain  her  figure.  Some  want 
their  figures  controlled,  while  still 
others,  with  figure  problems,  want, 
and  must  have,  support  as  well  as 
control  of  their  figures.  To  give 
the  required  service  to  all  of  these 
types  requires  ample  stocks  and  ex- 
f>ert  selling. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  find  out 
if  you  are  getting  your  share  of  the 
business  is  by  the  simple  art  of 
merely  looking.  Go  through  your 
store  on  some  busy  Saturday  and 
note  the  figure  types,  the  tall  and 
short,  the  slender  and  large.  Con¬ 
sider  the  women  in  your  shopping 
district,  some  of  whom  may  not 
shop  frequently  in  your  store.  This 
will  give  you  a  more  than  fair  idea 
of  sales  possibilities. 

To  complete  this  analysis  study 
the  records  of  your  past  corset  sales 
to  find  out  what  you  are  selling  by 
typ>es  and  sizes.  Compare  these  re¬ 
ports  with  what  your  visual  report 
dictated  to  you.  If  your  store  be¬ 
longs  to  a  group  of  stores  compare 
your  sales  by  sizes  and  types  with 
other  member  stores. 

The  thought  may  arise  that  the 
department’s  expjerience  in  war¬ 
time  doesn’t  give  a  true  picture. 
If  so,  the  problem  you  have  is  acute 
because  women  of  all  sizes  and 
types  did  purchase  foundation  gar¬ 
ments  during  the  war.  The  gar¬ 
ments  may  not  have  been  manufac¬ 
tured  with  prewar  materials  but 
they  were  created  for  figure  typ>es 
and  were  available.  If  your  store 
sold  the  wrong  garment  to  a  cus¬ 
tomer  because  the  right  garment 
was  not  in  stock  then  the  customer 
is  a  dissatisfied  customer— war  or  no 
war. 

In  many  communities,  including 
the  entire  shopping  district,  women 


have  found  and  are  still  finding  it 
difficult  and  often  imp>ossible  to 
purchase  a  foundation  garment  for 
their  figure  types.  If  your  store 
finds  itself  in  the  midst  of  this  situ¬ 
ation  you  can  reap  a  harvest  if  you 
go  after  this  business. 

The  Merchandise 

To  attain  continued  increased 
business  necessitates  a  versatile 
stock,  a  wide  range  of  typ>es  and 
sizes  to  take  care  of  the  various  fig¬ 
ure  types.  It  is  estimated  that  some 
85  per  cent  of  the  corset  business  is 
in  what  is  termed  basic  figure  types 
and  only  15  per  cent  is'  in  the  un¬ 
usual  typ)es.  Manufacturers  have 
different  classifications  and  give 


them  various  names  but  in  the  end 
they  add  up  to  practically  the  same 
thing.  She  may  be  short,  medium 
in  height,  or  tall,  but  if  her  length 
and  circumference  measurements 
are  in  proportion  she  is  called  a 
basic  figure  type.  If  she  is  not  well 
propKjrtioned  or  has  a  figure  prob¬ 
lem  she  falls  in  the  15  pier  cent 
class.  The  85  per  cent  are  not  one 
but  many  types  and  therefore  a 
department  must  have  long,  medi¬ 
um,  and  short  garments  in  a  wide 
range  of  sizes,  if  the  customers  are 
to  be  expertly  fitted. 

Money  is  made  only  on  goods 
that ’are  sold  and  there  is  a  satura¬ 
tion  point  for  sales  op  any  given 
stock.  The  old  adage  that  you  can- 
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THE  FORM  FIT  INSTITUTE 


This  organization  is  a  cooperative  effort  to  learn 
more  about  corset  retailing  by  pooling  facts  and 
figures  and  testing  new  methods  of  selling,  stock¬ 
ing,  servicing,  and  general  operation. ' 

Your  membership  in  The  Formfit  Institute 
involves  no  fee  or  obligation  to  purchase — only 
your  agreement  to  cooperate  by  furnishing  data 
to  the  Russell  W.  Allen  Co,,  consultant  engi¬ 
neers.  This  data  will  be  coded  and  kept  entirely 
confidential. 


Write  today  for  details  and  procedure 
necessary  to  become  a  member 
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not  sell  what  you  do  not  have  cer¬ 
tainly  holds  true  in  a  corset  depart¬ 
ment.  A  dress  or  a  glove  may  be 
too  large  or  too  small  and  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  appearance  only  would  be 
affected,  but  if  a  foundation  gar¬ 
ment  does  not  fit  properly  it  is  un¬ 
comfortable  and  may  even  be  in¬ 
jurious. 

In  the  future,  buyers  who  plan 
to  build  their  business  to  include 
a  wider  range  of  customer  tyf>es 
will  probably  find  it  is  not  good 
business  to  make  a  habit  of  pur¬ 
chasing  25  to  30  dozen  garments 
merely  because  they  have  a  price 
appeal.  They  will  plan  to  increase 
sales  by  maintaining  a  stock  that 
will  {>ermit  the  sales  staff  to  fit  prac¬ 
tically  every  customer  who  comes 
into  their  department,  and  further¬ 
more  they  will  see  to  it  that  the 
store  promotes  the  department  in 
such  a  way  as  to  bring  in  more 
customers. 

One  corset  buyer  in  a  large  store 
in  the  middle  west  has  proved  to 
herself  and  to  her  store  that  having 
a  stock  sufficiently  diversified  and 
in  adequate  size  ranges  does  create 
business.  As  a  result  of  this  plan 
her  department  is  doing  a  million 
dollar  corset  business— a  percentage 
figure  far  in  excess  of  the  1.3  per 
cent,  the  average  of  stores  in  the 
same  volume  class. 

Manufacturers’  Cooperation 

Does  your  store  know  how  to  use 
reliable  manufacturers  as  a  source 
of  valuable  merchandising  infor¬ 
mation?  Manufacturers  are,  in  a 
sense,  merchants  themselves,  the 
difference  being  that  they  make 
rather  than  buy  merchandise  to 
sell.  Their  great  problem  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  stores— to  supply 
garments  that  are  suitable  to  a  wide 
range  of  figure  types. 

Manufacturers  make  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  study  of  figure  types  and  then 
design  and  produce  their  garments 
to  fit  the  greatest  number  of  cus¬ 
tomers.  All  of  this  is  prefectly  obvi¬ 
ous  to  a  retail  executive,  but  has 
the  retailer  asked  the  manufacturer 
to  pass  on  to  him  the  percentage  of 
each  tyf>e  and  size  he  manufactures? 
The  estimates  of  a  store’s  top  three 
or  four  resources  compared  to  the 
store’s  figures  would  probably  give 
a  startling  revelation.  Leading 
manufacturers  supply  independent 
stores,  chain  stores,  and  mail  order 


houses  and  their  records  show  the 
percentage  of  types  and  sizes  lor 
the  nation  as  a  whole.  Some  manu¬ 
facturers  keep  such  records  geo¬ 
graphically,  as  it  is  essential  that 
their  salesmen  know  which  types  to 
present  in  their  respective  localities. 

In  making  such  a  comparison 
the  store  should  select  the  resources 
that  represent  all  types  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  giving  due  consideration  to 
those  manufacturers  who  concen¬ 
trate  on  garments  for  fewer  figure 
types  as  well  as  those  who  carry  an 
extensive  line. 

Corset  manufacturers  as  a  whole 
are  interested  in  helping  retailers 
ljuild  their  business.  They  are  in 
constant  contact  with  buyers  and 
stores  throughout  the  country,  and 
they  usually  know’  who  is  getting 
the  business  and  why.  An  exchange 
of  ideas  between  the  store’s  repre¬ 
sentative  and  manufacturers— the 
buyer  and  the  salesman— can  be  of 
inestimable  value.  When  our  great 
retail  institutions  were  growing  the 
manufacturer  was  welcomed  into 
the  store.  Then  the  pendulum 
swung  the  other  way  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  representative  was  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  status  of  salesman 
only  and  was  no  longer  regarded  as 
a  bearer  of  sound  merchandising, 
information  gleaned  from  extensive 
traveling  to  stores.  Now’  the  cycle 
seems  to  be  changing  and  alert  buy¬ 
ers  use  these  representatives  to 
help  them  develop  better  stocks, 
and  some  even  p>ermit  them  to  pass 
on  vital  selling  information. 

Selling 

Expert  selling,  the  key  that  un¬ 
locks  the  door  to  sales  and  profits, 
is  more  essential  in  the  corset  de¬ 
partment  than  any  other  in  a  store, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
shoe  departments.  It  also  brings 
other  fruitful  results.  Sales  will  be 
made  to  a  greater  number  of  the 
customers  who  come  into  the  de¬ 
partment,  and  the  merchandise 
will  stay  sold.  This  will  automatic¬ 
ally  increase  sales,  reduce  returns, 
and  lower  markdowns  and  selling 
costs,  all  of  which  increases  profits. 

To  build  a  business  may  require 
additional  salespeople  in  order  to 
give  customers  more  individual  at¬ 
tention.  In  this  department  it  is 
useless  to  have  a  complete  and 
well  rounded  stock  unless  the  sales 
staff  is  adequate  in  number,  well 


trained  to  measure  the  customer, 
and  to  judge  which  garment  to 
select  for  her,  and  capable  of  fitting 
and  selling  the  garment. 

Selling  and  Fashion 

Each  season  new  fabric  textures, 
new  styles,  and  often  new  silhou¬ 
ettes  are  introduced  but,  as  stated 
previously  women’s  varied  figure 
types  remain  the  same.  This  spring 
ushered  in  what  may  be  called  the 
“normal  silhouette.’’  The  design¬ 
ers  have  created  the  styles,  the 
manufacturers  have  made  the  gar¬ 
ments,  and  now  stores  are  “on  their 
own’’  finding  out  which  style  does 
something  for  which  customer. 

The  corset  department,  as  usual, 
is  right  in  the  middle  of  this  trend 
because  its  garments  are  the  foun¬ 
dations  for  the  woman’s  final  ap¬ 
pearance.  However,  the  department 
does  not  have  too  much  of  a  prob¬ 
lem  with  style  trends  because,  if 
the  right  foundation  garment  is 
fitted  to  the  figure,  style  will  take 
care  of  itself.  The  manufacturer 
creates  the  best  style  possible  but 
designs,  cuts,  and  makes  the  gar¬ 
ment  in  proportion  for  a  definite 
figure  type. 

Anyone  connected  with  the  cor¬ 
set  business  knows  that  a  great 
majority  of  customers  buy  founda¬ 
tion  garments  for  reasons  other 
than  style.  While  some  want  mold¬ 
ing  only  for  better  appearance, 
others  want  control  of  their  figures, 
and  some,  with  figure  problems,  re¬ 
quire  a  very  definite  support.  So, 
while  the  new  silhouette  is  being 
unfurled  as  a  banner  across  the  na¬ 
tion,  the  expert  saleswoman  knows 
her  job  is  two-fold,  fitting  the  body 
first  and  considering  the  silhouette 
second.  She  also  knows  that  every 
woman  is  a  figure  type  and  that 
many  of  them  are  interested  pri¬ 
marily  in  control  and  protection. 

To  do  a  corset  selling  job  thor¬ 
oughly,  the  saleswoman  needs 
knowledge,  experience,  and  a  com¬ 
plete  stock  from  which  to  'select. 

Records 

Corset  departments  should  be 
operated  w’ith  available  records  of 
performance.  They  should  include; 

Types— What  are  selling  and 
what  are  in  stock. 

Sizes— What  are  selling  and  what 
are  in  stock.  » 

[Continued  on  page  70) 
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If  Nemo's  bosom  swells  with  pride, 

We  think  our  pride  is  justified 
’Cause  we're  pleased  as  Punch, 

with  the  new  and  sma^t 
Nemo  home  in  the  Merchandise  Mart! 


Pardon  us  for  pointing-with-pride,  but  we’ve  quite  lost  our 
heart  to  our  new  offices  at  963  Merchandise  Mart,  at  present 
still  peopled  by  a  profusion  of  painters,  plasterers,  paper-hangers 
and  other  decorating  dili-gents.  Kops  Brothers  Inc.,  palpitating 
with  eagerness  to  play  host  in  their  new  home,  cordially  urge  you 
to  mark  down  the  new  address  and  be  sure  to  look  them  up. 


nemo 

tvill  welcome  you  in  the  near  future  at 
965  MERCHANDISE  MART...  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

*  CopvrijEbt  KopA  Brothfr*.  Iiir. 
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Your  Customers  Are  Older 

'  By  Frank  H.  Kaufman, 

Advertising  and  Public  Relations  Counsel 

.  .  .  The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  older  people  in  the  popula¬ 
tion  and  its  effect  on  the  corset  department’s  sales  planning  program. 

OW  old  is  Ann?”  used  to  scientific  advances  are  now  living  ber  of  older  people  has  definitely 
be  a  favorite  brain  twist-  to  open  charge  accounts.  Tap  a  increased  the  number  of  customers 
er.  But  it  becomes  a  hot  woman  shopper  on  the  shoulder  for  scientific  supports.  This  he  as- 
question  for  the  retail  braintruster  in  your  store  today  and  if  she’s  sociated  with  the  general  expansion 
when  Ann  is  a  customer  for  every-  average  and  loyal  you  can  count  in  the  scientific  support  market  ris- 
thing  from  corsets  to  clocks— when  on  seeing  her  until  the  ripe  age  of  ing  from  general  education  in 
her  number  is  leaping  like  a  statis-  69.  That’s  18  years  more  than  in  health  which  has  led  all  sections  of 
tical  jack  rabbit— and  when  she’s  1900.  Sounds  fantastic,  but  the  the  population  in  all  age  groups 
getting  older,  really  middle  aged,  insurance  companies  will  bet  you  to  a  greater  realization  of  the  rela- 
Alert  retailers  will  furnish  their  on  it  and  they  never  play  without  tion  between  better  posture  and 
own  garnishing  to  this  short  order  four  aces  up  their  sleeves.  improved  body  mechanics  to  gen- 

of  official  government  figures  served  The  general  significance  of  these  eral  health,  appearance  and  effi- 
cafeteria  style.  figures  showing  a  greater  and  ciency.  The  popularity  of  National 

The  number  of  people  over  45  .growing  density  of  older  p>eople  in  Posture  Week,  now  coming  up  for 
jumpted  10  million  in  the  last  15  the  population  can  be  analyzed  its  eighth  annual  observance,  is  one 
years  chalking  up  a  leap  of  close  to  from  numerous  angles.  People  who  example  of  the  general  trend, 
three  million-  in  the  last  4  years  have  never  had  to  meet  a  quota  In  its  four  decades  of  develop- 
alone.  will  take  flight  into  the  realm  of  ment,  S.  H.  Camp  and  Co.  has  care- 

As  a  matter  of  fact  last  year  saw  psychology  and  abstruse  theories  fully  watched  medical  develop- 
the  number  of  people  over  45  in  about  buying  habits.  Leave  that  ments  through  a  medical  director 
this  country  pass  the  number  in  to  the  “{jcr lessors”,  as  Duffy  says,  and  has  maintained  close  contacts 
the  25-44  age  group  for  the  first  One  thing  seems  almost  certain,  with  the  profession.  Today  this 
time  in  history.  There  are  30  mil-  Despite  the  present  emphasis  on  policy  is  bearing  good  fruit  because 
lion  people  who  have  passed  the  teen  age  promotions  and  almost  physicians  are  prescribing  scientific 
half  century  mark.  frantic  hurrah  campaigns  devoted  supports  in  much  larger  numbers 

The  experts  who  make  magic  to  younger  people,  we  know  that  for  all  age  groups  and  especially  for 
with  slide  rules  and  comptometers  older  people  are  not  only  respons-  older  people, 
lift  their  heads  from  their  charts  ible  for  important  volume  in  their  It- is  evident  from  a  new  profes- 
to  announce  that  the  trend  will  own  right  but  are  usually  looking  sional  journal  devoted  exclusively 
continue.  And  merchandise  man-  over  the  shoulders  of  younger  to  geriatrics  and  the  revisions  of 
agers  who  make  magic  with  vol-  people  when  substantial  purchases  authoritative  textbooks  that  the 
ume  figures  and  cash  registers  are  are  made.  medical  fraternity  considers  correct 

weighing  its  implications.  They  t  X/t  u  '  body  mechanics  important  in  the 

translate  those  figures  from  the  fine  ^bat  It  Means  to  Business  palliation  of  symptoms  and  diseases 

type  in  columns  of  government  re-  more  practical  approach  to  in  the  older  person.  These  fall  into 

f>orts  into  Mama,  Papa  and  Aunt  the  figures  is  practiced  by  merchan-  a  wide  field.  Supports  are  pre- 
Lizzie  reading  their  newspajier  of-  dise  experts  weighing  their  impact  scribed  for  the  natural  obesity  and 
ferings  and  going  through  their  on  various  departments.  In  my  the  decline  in  muscle  tone  asso- 
store  doors.  This  definite  trend  in  own  work  as  counsel  to  S.  H.  Camp  dated  with  advancing  years.  The 
the  continued  growth  of  our  older  and  Co.,  we  have  seen  the  effects  high  incidence  of  circulatory  dis- 
f>opulation  presents  challenging  in  the  ever-important  corset  depart-  turbances  is  another  factor  con- 
implications  to  imaginative  stores  ment.  Here  theory  can  give  way  tributing  to  greater  volume  of 
as  they  blueprint  the  future.  to  facts.  scientific  supports. 

Why  is  all  this  happening?  Well  The  word  “geriatrics”  hitherto  Glancing  through  one  of  the 
for  a  couple  of  generations  the  confined  to  professional  journals  is  modern  texts  you  can  see  one  of 
test  tube  boys  in  medical  labor-  beginning  to  crop  up  in  the  daily  the  great  authorities  recommend- 
atories  have  been  very  successful  in  press.  It  means  that  branch  of  ing  scientific  support  for  heart  ail- 
getting  a  hammer  lock  on  the  in-  medicine  concerned  with  the  ments  and  associated  circulatory 
fectious  diseases  that  used  to  health  problems  of  older  people,  disturbances,  for  gastro-intestinal 
murder  babies  and  younger  f)eopIe.  As  Christian  H.  Fleck,  S.  H.  Camp’s  ailments,  lung  ailihents,  mental 
Lots  of  these  younger  people  who  president,  pointed  out  in  a  recent  diseases  caused  by  advancing  ar- 
would  have  died  before  these  interview,  the  increase  in  the  num-  teriosclerosis,  arthritic  disturb- 
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TELL  YOUR  CUSTOMERS 


iiven  though  the  war  is  over,  the  fine 
quality  fabrics  and  elastics  needed  for 
girdles  aren’t  plentiful.  Remind  your 
customers  to  keep  on  giving  their  girdles 
gentle  Lux  care  for  longer  wear.  Rec¬ 
ommend  this  easy  method: 

1.  Squeeze  rich,  lukewarm  Lux  suds  gently 
through  boneless  garments  (dip  boned 
ones  up  and  down).  Gentle  Lux  whisks 
away  ordinary  soil  without  rubbing.  For 
stubborn  stains,  work  in  a  few  dry  Lux 
flakes  with  moistened  fingers  or  facecloth. 

2.  Rinse  thoroughly  in  lukewarm  water.  Keep 
slide  fasteners  closed  during  washing, 
garter  clasps  open. 

3.  To  hasten  drying,  lay  garment  between 
Turkish  towels  and  blot  up  excess  mois¬ 
ture.  Lfnroll  immediately  and  hang  to  dry 
so  air  can  circulate  freely.  Dry  away  from 
direct  heat. 

Frequent  Luxing  helps  to  restore  the 
original  fit  of  a  garment,  keeps  it  fresh 
and  dainty.  You’re  building  good  will 
for  yourself  when  your  customers  get 
longer  wear  through  this  gentle  care. 
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ances,  skeletal  conditions  and  a 
host  of  other  ailments  in  the  older 
person.  Let  me  stress  here  and  now 
with  all  possible  emphasis  that  only 
the  doctor  treating  the  individual 
can  say  whether  scientific  support 
is  indicated.  Stores  will  be  guilty 
of  a  grave  disservice  to  their  com¬ 
munities  and  will  lose  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  medical  profession  if 
they  are  tempted  to  make  general 
claims  for  immediate  volume.  The 
market  is  there,  but  it  can  only  be 
unlocked  by  the  physician— and 
conscientious  service  by  the  re¬ 
tailer. 

We  still  almost  automatically  ac¬ 
cept  the  fable  of  older  women  sit¬ 
ting  in  chimney  corners  waiting 
for  someone  to  feed  them  porridge. 
That  was  always  a  ridiculous  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  woman  of  45  and  is  sim¬ 
ply  fantastic  today.  Physicians  to¬ 
day  are  insisting  that  even  much 
older  people  be  more  active  with¬ 
out,  of  course,  riding  bronchos  or 
playing  36  holes  of  golf  in  a  morn¬ 
ing.  Run  over  your  current  experi¬ 
ence.  You  see  physicians  insisting 
that  even  the  elderly  in  most  cases 
get  up  from  sick  beds  sooner.  And 
the  record  of  older  jieople  in  volun¬ 
teer  services  and  war  plants  and  in 
carrying  the  expanded  burdens  of 
housework,  as  domestic  help  re¬ 
mains  a  collector’s  item,  is  only  one 
indication  of  a  trend.  Science  has 


succeeded  not  only  in  adding  years 
to  life  but  has  added  a  lot  of  life 
to  years.  Scientific  support  is  one 
of  the  recognized  tools  which  has 
made  this  p>ossible. 

Let  me  nail  down  another  fact. 
This  “geriatric  market”  reflects 
new  and  additional  needs.  It  means 
more  volume  on  top  of  the  junior 
market  and  the  “style”  market  be¬ 
cause  scientific  supports  even  for 
general  wear  are  associated  in  the 
minds  of  women  with  the  “corset 
wardrobe”  idea.  When  quotas  have 
betaken  their  unhappy  selves  into 
history  and  when  the  fences  of  en¬ 
forced  restrictions  have  been 
broken  down  to  make  full  distribu¬ 
tion  possible,  we  will  see  the  “geri¬ 
atric  market”  in  the  corset  depart¬ 
ment  and  other  natural  depart¬ 
ments  giving  vitamins  to  volume. 

The  trend  began  a  long  time  ago 
and  has  a  heavy  effect  on  sales  to¬ 
day.  Its  full  development  in  alert! 
stores  will  dej>end  on  their  plans 
for  tomorrow.  We  are  on  our  way 
toward  becoming  a  nation  of  older 
people  because  we’re  'living  longer 
and  apart  from  a  war-created  bulge, 
the  long  term  birth-rate  is  swing¬ 
ing  downward.  The  United  States 
Census  Bureau  has  pictured  a  new 
cross  section  of  our  customers;  it 
will  be  up  to  us  to  sell  and  serve 
them. 


Room  for  Improvement  in  Corset  Profits 

(Continued  from  page  66) 

Styles— What  manufacturer’s  style  plentiful.  For  many  stores  this  will 


numbers  are  selling  profitably  and 
what  are  slow  selling.  Why? 

Stock— How  it  is  balanced  in  re¬ 
lation  to  demand. 

Records  are  expedient  only  when 
analyzed  and  controlled  by  buyers. 
No  record  shows  what  you  might 
have  sold  had  it  been  in  stock.  And 
no  records  are  worth  the  paper  they 
are  written  on  unless  they  stimulate 
action  to  improve  conditions. 

Long  Range  Planning 

With  customers  having  shopped, 
in  the  past  four  years,  wherever 
they  could  get  garments  to  fit  them, 
their  future  business  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  by  almost  any  store  (within 
the  customers’  price  range)  that 
goes  after  it  in  the  right  way.  Prac¬ 
tically  every  department  store  can 
do  a  greater  volume  of  corset  busi¬ 
ness  as  soon  as  merchandise  is  again 


require  long  range  planning  and  a 
willingness  perhaps  to  bow  out  of 
first  place  in  percentage  of  net 
profit  in  favor  of  more  sales  and  a 
greater  dollar  profit. 

It  will  involve,  in  most  stores,  a 
wider  selection  of  types  and  sizes. 

It  may  involve  a  lower  turnover 
for  a  j>eriod  of  time  until  the 
planned  sales  are  realized. 

It  may  involve  a  greater  number 
of  saleswomen,  which  will  increase 
the  selling  cost  for  a  period  of  time. 

It  will  involve  better  training  of 
a  great  majority  of  those  selling  to¬ 
day. 

It  will  involve,  first  and  last,  an 
unbiased  recognition  of  the  actual 
position  of  the  corset  department 
in  relation  to  the  community  needs, 
and  a  long  range  plan  to  retain  or 
gain  the  greatest  amount  possible 
of  the  available  business. 


Synthetic  Finishes 

(Continued  from  page  34) 

It  will  probably  not  be  long  be¬ 
fore  all  types  of  wearing  apparel 
such  as  men’s  suits,  women’s  and 
children’s  wear,  and  shoes  will  be 
made  of  fabrics  that  have  an  invisi¬ 
ble  water-repellent  finish.  This 
fine  film  will  keep  the  fabrics  per¬ 
fectly  dry  as  rain  and  water  will 
roll  off  of  the  fabric. 

Many  of  these  finishes  improve 
the  hand  and  feel  of  the  fabric,  and 
make  it  resistant  to  dirt,  spots, 
stains,  perspiration,  and  wilting. 

Crease-resistant.  These  finishes 
may  be  applied  to  any  of  the  fibers 
and  cause  the  fabrics  to  resist  creas¬ 
ing  and  to  recover  quickly  when 
wrinkled.  They  may  also  give  to 
the  fabric,  among  other  features, 
better  draping  qualities  and  an  im¬ 
proved  hand. 

Starch-like.  These  finishes  give  a 
crispness  to  the  fabric  which, 
when  laundered,  returns  to  its  orig¬ 
inal  appearance  without  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  starch.  They  are  used  on 
curtain  materials,  organdy,  and 
many  other  cotton  and  rayon  fab¬ 
rics.  It  is  this  type  of  finish  that  is 
given  to  fabrics  used  on  the  inside 
of  men’s  shirt  collars. 

Absorbent.  These  finishes  add 
greatly  to  the  absorbency  of  such 
fabrics  as  those  used  for  towels, 
underwear,  and  active  sjX)rtswear. 

Glazed.  These  finishes  j>ermit 
such  fabrics  as  glazed  chintz  to  re¬ 
main  lustrous  after  washing.  They 
also  give  the  fabric  a  better  draping 
quality. 

Moth-preventive.  These  finishes 
are  applied  to  wool— one  of  the 
happy  feeding  places  of  moths  and 
black  carpet  beetles.  They  lay  their 
eggs  in  the  wool,  the  larvae  hatch, 
and  are  destroyed  when  they  begin 
to  feed  on  the  wool  fiber.  Rugs 
and  blanket  fabrics  are  most  fre¬ 
quently  given  this  treatment  but  in 
the  future  this  finish  will  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  cover  a  much  wider  range 
of  wool  fabrics. 

Mildetv-resistant.  Some  fabrics 
when  exposed  to  damp,  humid  at¬ 
mosphere  will  mildew  if  not  given 
a  Sf>ecial  finish.  These  finishes  are 
odorless,  non-irritating  to  the  skin, 
and  may  render  the  fabric  resistant 
to  perspiration  and  odors.  They  do 
not  alter  the  hand  oi^  strength  of 
the  fabric.  * 

(Continued  on  page  72) 
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SECRET  OF  A 


...  a  pliant  Flexees  girdle, 

an  exquisite  Flexaire  bra  . . 
we're  telling  millions  of  women 
about  these  garments  in 
National  Magazines  and 

newspapers  coast-to-coast. 


flexees  GIRDLESi  *5.95  to  tlO-gS  FLEXEES  COMBINATIONS,  *10.95 


FLEXAIRE  BRAS,  *7  to  *« 
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Flame-  and  fire-resistant.  These 
finishes  do  not  make  the  fabric  im¬ 
pervious  to  fire.  With  one  type  of 
treatment  the  fabric  may  char  and 
glow  u  on  being  exposed  to  the 
flames.  With  another  typ>e  of  treat¬ 
ment  the  fabric  may  be  only 
charred  when  the  flame  is  removed. 
"With  both  types  of  finishes  the  fab¬ 
ric  docs  not  burn  with  a  flame. 
Stores  selling  curtains  and  drap>er- 
ies,  in  the  future,  to  restaurants, 
theaters,  schools,  and  other  public 
places  will  be  able  to  recommend 
only  noninflammable  or  fire-resist¬ 
ing  fabrics. 

*  •  * 

Yes,  the  world  of  fabrics  is  rapid¬ 
ly  becoming  scientifically  modern¬ 
ized.  A  constructive  approach  to 
selling  these  new  and  different  fib¬ 
ers  and  finishes  will  require  the 
assistance  of  well  informed  store 
executives  who  know  how  to  pass 
on  the  selling  features  of  each  new 
fiber  and  finish  as  it  becomes  avail¬ 
able. 


Supply  Will  Not  Meet 
Demand  in  1946 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

tial  are  the  savings  to  industry  from 
tax  reductions.  All  in  all,  industry 
as  a  whole  might  absorb  a  10  per 
cent  to  12  per  cent  increase  in 
wages  without  higher  prices  or  an 
encroachment  upon  profits.  This  is 
an  overall  figure  and  there  will  be 
wide  variations  between  different 
industries  and  different  plants  in 
the  same  industry.  General  in¬ 
creases  substantially  in  excess  of 
10  per  cent  or  12  per  cent  could 
easily  touch  off  price  increases 
which  might  be  hard  to  stop. 

I  am  hopeful  (though  a  little 
less  hopeful  each  day)  that  a  dis¬ 
orderly  rise  in  prices  can  be  avoid¬ 
ed.  I  base  this  conviction  on  four 
principal  reasons:  (1)  The  general 
public  on  the  whole  has  refused  to 
reach  for  goods  at  high  prices.  A 
considerable  consumer  resistance 
to  higher  prices  can  be  exp>ected. 

(2)  Wage  increases  can  probably 
be  kept  low  enough  to  make  large 
increases  in  prices  unnecessary.  (3) 
Before  the  middle  of  the  year  man¬ 
agements  will  probably  be  able  to 
bring  about  significant  gains  in 
output  per  man  hour.  (4)  The  life 


of  the  OPA  will  probably  be  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  June  30. 

A  word  about  the  last  |X>int:  Up¬ 
ward  pressure  on  prices  is  likely  to 
continue  strong  throughout  1946 
and  |X)ssibly  longer.  A  disorderly 
rise  can  be  avoided,  but  this  will 
not  be  easy.  Most  people  are  eager 
to  see  the  time  when  the  OPA  can 
be  abolished.  Some  business  men 
have  even  proposed  that  it  be  abol¬ 
ished  in  February.  This  is  obvious¬ 
ly  unrealistic,  even  reckless.  The 
upward  pressures  on  prices  are  now 
greater  than  ever.  It  would  be  un¬ 
wise  to  set  an  arbitrary  date  when 
the  OPA  should  be  terminated. 
That  should  depend  upon  econom¬ 
ic  conditions. 

On  the  day  when  the  OP.\  is  ter¬ 
minated,  the  full  responsibility  for 
preventing  a  disorderly  rise  in 
prices  will  be  transferred  to  busi¬ 


ness.  The  public  expects  prices  to 
be  held  down  and,  after  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  OPA,  will  hold  business 
respK)nsible  for  seeing  that  prices 
are  held  down. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  public 
has  vdry  rigid  ideas  on  this  subject. 
Slow  price  increases  which  do  not 
touch  off  speculative  buying  should 
not  be  resented.  Indeed,  there  is 
much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  them. 
But  a  speculative  rise  resulting  in 
a  subsequent  collapse  would  arouse 
deep  indignation.  Business  can¬ 
not  afford  to  risk  the  responsibility 
for  such  a  rise.  Consequently,  busi¬ 
ness  should  not  ask  that  the  OPA 
be  abolished  until  business  feels 
quite  able  to  assure  the  public  that 
price  movements  will  be  kept  order¬ 
ly.  It  would  be  far  better  to  keep 
the  OPA  six  months  too  long  than 
to  abolish  it  six  months  too  early. 


Corset  Market  Outlook 
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of  hopeful  inquiries  was  started  by 
news  reports  that  the  Rubber 
Study  Group,  comprised  of  experts 
from  the  Netherlands,  United 
Kingdom,  United  States  and 
France,  at  its  second  meeting  con¬ 
cluded  that  for  the  next  three 
years  the  world  will  have  a  huge 
surplus  of  rubber,  w’ith  estimated 
production  of  synthetic  and 
natural  rubber  at  about  2.7  mil¬ 
lion  tons,  and  world  consumption 
at  1.5  million  tons. 

It  may  be  helpful  in  answering 
consumer  inquiries  concerning  re¬ 
turn  of  natural  rubber  in  founda¬ 
tion  garments,  to  explain  to  cus¬ 
tomers  that  supplies  of  natural 
rubber  are  assigned  to  various  con¬ 
sumer  goods  industries  according 
to  the  urgency  of  their  need  for 
tliis  material,  and  that  the  corset 
and  brassiere  industry  is  far  down 
on  the  list  because  it  has  been  able 
to  manage  very  well  with  synthet¬ 
ic  ruljber.  That  crude  rubber  will 
not  be  appearing  again  quickly 
and  in  quantity  in  foundation 
garments  is  therefore  a  tribute  to 
the  ingenuity  of  the  industry  in 
using  synthetic  elastic  fabrics. 

"While  customer  inquiries  as  to 
when  favorite  materials  and  styles 
may  lie  expected  on  the  market 
again  are  frequently  difficult  to 
answer,  reports  of  their  continued 
recurrence  throughout  the  country 


indicate  clearly  that  consumers 
could  hardly  be  more  eager  and 
interested  in  the  industry’s  prod¬ 
uct.  It  is  obvious  and  encouraging 
that  women  generally  have  a  much 
greater  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  corsetry  than  ev  er  before. 

During  the  war  many  women  for 
the  first  time  became  aware  of  the 
contribution  of  supporting  gar¬ 
ments  to  physical  efficiency  and 
fatigue  prevention,  as  they  worked 
harder  and  over  longer  hours 
under  wartime  schedules.  They  re- 
lized  that  corset  and  brassiere 
manufacturers  did  an  outstanding 
job  in  maintaining  throughout 
the  wartime  years  a  generally  ad¬ 
equate  flow  of  supplies  of  these 
urgently  needed  garments  in  spite 
of  severe  shortages  of  both  supplies 
and  labor.  The  industry  has 
earned  and  won  new  respect  and 
prestige  for  its  record  of  perform¬ 
ance  during  the  recent  very  trying 
years,  and  now  has  the  interest 
of  consumers  to  an  unprecedented 
degree. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  adequate 
supplies  of  garments  most  wanted 
cannot  be  produced,  as  women 
are  becoming  increasingly  im¬ 
patient  at  continued  delay  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  garments  with  lines,  fit, 
comfort  and  luxuty  which  have 
made  American  corsetry  foremost 
throughout  the  world. 
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